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REVIEW OF NEW BOOES. 


Sketches of the Character, Manners, and pre- 
sent Condition of the Scottish Highlanders, 
with an Account of the Military Services of 
the Highland Regiments. By Colonel 
David Stewart. 2 vols. 8vo. Constable, 
Edinburgh ; Longman & Co. and Hurst, 
Robinson & Co. London. 1822. 

Tus is a work abounding in original and 

curious matter concerning the Highlands. 

A great deal of interest has always been 

felt in every thing relating to that ro- 

mantic country and to the manners of the 
ov by whom it is inhabited; but there 
as been a very great want of authentic in- 
formation concerning them. Indeed, ex- 
cepting their conduct as soldiers, and when 
removed from their native country, there 
has hitherto been little opportunity of our 
becoming acquainted with the character of 
the highlanders. Living in a remote and 
rugged country— separated by their lan- 
guage and their habits from their lowland 
neighbours—abandoned by the government 
of the country,which delegated its authori- 
ty to the chiefs of the various tribes, there 
was not much to attract the attention of 
their southern neighbours to the state of 

this people, till the events of 1715 and 1745 

made them terrible to the House of Ha- 

nover, and drew down upon them the 
vengeance of the British Parliament. We 
have heard daily of the oppressions and 
wrongs done to the people of Ireland, till 
we have forgotten the proscriptions and 
penal statutes against the highlanders— 
and have forgotten too, that though these 
were of a severity unparalleled by any of 
those so loudly complained of in the case 
of Ireland—they provoked no outrages 
against the government—no assassinations 

—no wild sallies of revenge. Thus, at 

least, if we were then ignorant of the 

peculiar virtues of the highlanders, their 
patient, but manly submission to those 
penalties which the wisdom of the legisla- 
ture had imposed upon them, shewed that 
they were not a turbulent or ferocious 
pesple. 

hen this truth became apparent to the 
government, the more vexatious and Op- 

Pressivé part of those penalties—the pro- 

scription of their dress and language—was 

generously removed. Since that time the 
highlanders have well and nobly borne their 
share in fighting the battles of the country. 

Still there has been, as we have re- 
marked, a great deficiency of authentic ac- 
counts as to the domestic habits of. this 
ancient race. To Sir Walter Scott we owe 
recy all that has been made known, pro- 


some years ago in the Quarterly Review, on 
the subject of the Culloden Papers, which 
embodies so much of the information pre- 
viously published respecting the Highlands. 

The work now before us will give infinite 
gratification to all those who received plea- 
sure from that essay. The facts and sin- 
gular anecdotes which it contains, will go 
a great way to fill up the masterly out- 
line there drawn. The truth is, that so 
much nonsense has for a long time been 
written concerning the highlanders, and 
the character of that people has been so 
much injured by the vulgar and clunisy 
panegyrics of stupid scribblers, that we con- 
sider a work like this, written by a gentle- 
man so weil qualified to do justice to the 
task, and for the express purpose of stating 
authentic facts, instead of sporting any new 
or fanciful system, valuable not only to 
that country to which the author is an 
honour, but to every man of sense and 
education. 

The work is divided into two parts. The 
first relates to the state of the country 
at various periods of its annals, and the 
manners of the people: the second part 
contains the history of the various high- 
land regiments ; and occupies (as might be 
ex from the laudable partiality of a 
gallant officer to his own profession,) con- 
siderably more than half the work :—but in 
every part of it we find (what alone is valu- 
able in such a work) a profusion of facts 
and anecdotes. We hasten therefore to lay 
some of these before our readers. 


The King (George the Second) having 
never seen a highland soldier, expressed a 
desire to see one. Three privates, remark- 
able for their figure and good looks, were 
fixed upon and sent to London a short time 
befere the regiment marched. These were 
Gregor M‘Gregor, commonly called Gregor 
the beautiful ; John Campbell, son of Dun- 
can Campbell, of the family of Duneaves, 
Perthshire; and John Grant fromStrathspey, 
of the family of Ballindalloch. Grant fell 
sick and died at Aberfeldy. The others 
‘were presented by their Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Sir Robert Munro, to the King, and performed 
the broad-sword exercise, and that of the 
Lochaber axe, or lance, before his Majesty, 
the Duke of Cumberland, Marshal Wade, 
and a number of general officers assembled 
for the purpose, in the Great Gallery at St. 
James’s. They displayed so much dexterity 
and skill in the management of their wea- 
pons, as to give perfect satisfaction to his 
Majesty. Each got a gratuity of one guinea, 
which they gave to the porter at the palace gate as 
they passed out.””* They thought that the King 
had mistaken their character and condition 
in their own’country. Such was, in general, 
the character of the men who originally 








bly even the admirable essay published 
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composed the Black Watch. This feeling ot 
self-estimation inspired a high spirit and 
sense of honour in the regiment, which con- 
tinued to form its character and conduct, 
long after the description of men who origi- 
nally composed it was totally changed. - - - + 

In those times of strife and trouble, in- 
stances might be given of fidelity and un- 
broken faith that would fill a volume. The 
following will show that this honourable feel- 
ing was common amongst the lowest and 
most ignorant. In the years 1746 and 1747, 
some of the gentlemen ‘ who had been out” in 
the rebellion, were occasionally concealed in 
a deep woody den near my grandfather’s 
house. A poor half-witted creature, brought 
up about the house, was, along with man 
others, intrusted with the ‘secret of the’ 
concealment, and employed in a 
them with necessaries. It was sup 
that when the troops came round on 
usual searches, they would not imagine that 
he could be intrusted with so important a 
secret, and cy mgd no questions would 
be asked. One day two ladies, friends of 
the gentlemen, wished to visit them in their 
cave, and asked Jamie Forbes to show them 
the way. Seeing that ed came from the 
house, and judging from their manner that 
they were friends, he did not object to their 
request, and walked away before them. 
When they had proceeded a short way, one 
of the ladies offered him five shillings. The 
instant he saw the money, he put his hands 
behind his back, and seemed to lose all re- 
collection. ‘He did not know what they 
wanted ;—he never saw the gentlemen, and 
knew nothing of them,” and turning away, 
walked in quite a contrary direction. When 
questioned afterwards why he ran away from 
the ladies, he answered, that when they had 
offered him such a sum, (five shillings was 
of some value seventy years ago, and would 
have bought two sheep in the highlands,) he 
suspected they had no good intention, and 
that their fine clothes and fair words were 
meant to entrap the gentlemen. 

In the following anecdote there is, we 
think, something peculiarly —— It 
shows the sength of that principle of 
clanship by which these people were bound 
ite each other; which nourished in the 
‘minds of the very poorest the honourable 
pride of ancient birth, and made each man 
‘consider himself, in all the circumstances 
of life, the representative and guardian o 
the rights and honours of his ancestors 
brethren. 

Alexander Macleod, from the isle of Skye, 
was some years ago seized with a fatal ill- 
ness in bt at ge wore he - When 
he found his end approaching, he 
requested that he might be buried in the 
burying-ground of the principal family, of the 
| district, as he was descended from one as 
ancient, warlike, and honourable; and that 
he would not die in peace if he thought his 





family would be dishonoured in bis person, 
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by being buried ih & mean and impropér 
manner. Although his first request could 
not be complied: with, he was buried in a 
corner of the church-yard, where his grave 
is prcoorved in its original state by the vener- 
able pastor of Glenorchy. 


We may trace the same feeling in the 
following mstance :— 


Tap sthatenes and friendship of kindred, 
families, and clans, were confirmed by many 
ties. It has been a uniform ctice in the 
families of the Campbells of Melford, Dun- 
trpen, and Dunstaffnage, that, when the 
head of either family died, the chief mourners 
sHould be the two other lairds, one of whoin 
supported the head to the grave, while the 
other walked before the corpse. In_ this 
manpér friendship took the place of the 
Nearest consanguinity ; for even the oldest 
sons of the deceased were not peimitted to 
interfere with this arrangement. The first 
pregenitors of these families were three sous 
of the family of Argyle, who took this 
method of preserving the friendship, and 
securing the support of their posterity to one 
another.. 


The superstitions of the highlanders are 
very extraordinary. We must not omit the 
following remarkable instance of the second- 
sigint which occurred in the family of the 
gallant author, and is one of the many 
instances which makes it impossible to 
doubt the strength of that wonderful! delu- 
sioh :— 

Late in an autumnal evening, in the year 
1778, the son of a neighbouring gentleman 
come ie my father’s house. ie and m 
mother were from home, but several friends 
were in the house. The young gentleman 
spoke little, and seemed in deep apy m4 
S oon after he arrived, he enquired for a boy 
of the family, then about three years of age. 
When shown into the nursery, the nurse 
was trying on @ pair of new shoes, and com- 
plaining that they did not fit. “They will 

t him before he will have occasion for 
them,” said the, young gentleman. This 
called forth the chidings of the nurse for pre- 
dicting evil to the child, who was stout and 
healthy. When he returned to the party he 
had left in the sitting-room, who had heard 
his abservation on the shoes, they cautioned 
him to take care that the nurse did not de- 
rage his new talent of the second sight 
wit somes ironical congratulations on his 
pretended acquirement. This brought on an 
explanation, when he told them, that as he 
pm gre the end of a wooden bridge 
thrown across a stream a short distance 
from b yh wow he was Pango vam to see a 
crow: passing bridge. Comi 
nearer, A gy wh sa a on Sarrging = 
small coffin, followed by t twenty gentle- 
men, all ot his aspen, his own father 
and mine being of the number, with a con- 
conrse ef the country people. He did not 
attempt to join, hut saw them turn off to the 
right in the direction of the church-yard, 
which they entered. He then proceeded on 
his intended visit, much impressed from what 
he had seen with a feeling of awe ; and be- 
Hieving it to have been a representation of, 

eath and funeral of a child of tire 


i . In this apprehension he was more 
d, as he knew niy father was at 
cree ae that lie had left his own father at 


home an hour before. The whole received 








perfect confirmation in his mind by the sud- 
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den death of the boy the following hight, and 
the consequent funeral, which was exactly 
like that before represented to his imagina- 
tion. This gentleman was fot a professed 
seer. This was his first and his last vision ; 
and, as he told me, it was sufficient. No 
reasoning or argument could convince him 
that the appearance was an illusion. When 
a man of education and general knowledge 
of the world, as this gentleman was, be- 
came so bewildered in his imaginations, and 
that eyen so late as the year 1773, it cannot 
be matter of surprise that the poetical en- 
thusiasm of the highlanders, in their days of 
romance and chivalry, should have predis- 
posed them to credit wonders whiich so 
deeply interested them. ~ 


The following are strong instances of 
that simplicity and nice sense of honour 
which we belleve to be characteristic of] 
this people :— 

In the common transactions of the people, 
written obligations were seldom required ; 
and although bargains were frequently con- 
ducted in the most private manner *, there 
were few instances of. a failure in, or denial 
of, their engagements. A gentleman of the 
name of Stewart agteed to lend a consider- 
able sum of money to a neighbour. When 
they had met, and the money was already 
counted down on the table, the borrower 
offered a receipt. As soon as the.lender 
(grandfather of the late Mr. Stewart of Bala- 
chulish) heard this, he immediately collected 
the money, saying, that a man who could 
not' trust his own w without a bond, 
should not be trusted by him, and should 
have none of his. m » which he put tp in 
his purse and returned home. An inhabitant 
of the same district kept a retail shop for 
nearly fifty years, and supplied the whole 
distriet, then fall of people, with all their 
little merchandize. He neither gave nor 
asked any receipts. At Martinmas of each 
year, he collected the amennt of his sales, 
which was always paid toa day. In one of 
his aunnal rounds, a customer happened to 
be from home, consequently he returned 
unpaid ; but before he was out of bed the 
following morning, he was awakened by a 
call from his customer, who came to pay his 
account, After the business was settied, his 
neighbour said, ‘‘You are now paid; I 
would not for my best eow that I should 
sleep while you wanted your money after 
your term of payment, and that I should be 
the last in the country in your debt.” Un- 
fortunately, new regalations, new views of 
highland statistics, and the novel practice of 
letting land to the highest bidder, regardless 
of the fidelity and punctaal payment of old 
occupiers, have made a melancholy change. 

It yrieves us to hear of the change 
to which Colonel Stewart here alludes. 
Throughout the whole work there is a 
strain of very affecting lamentation over 
the perishing characteristics of this noble 
people, To what causes are these changes 





* When their money agreements or other ne- 
tiations were to be concinded and confirmed, 
the contracting parties went out by themselves 
the open air, and looking upwards, called 
heaven to witness their engagements, at the 
same time ands brary ens ~ prea of 
paymeut, » by wa » putting a m on 
some remarkable pin Bo or ether natural 6 . 
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to be attributed? That is an interesting 
question, but one on which we cannot at 
present enter. 





A Visit to North America and the —_ 
Settlements in Illinois, with a Winter Resi- 
dence in Phitadelphia; solely to ascertain 
the actual Prospects of the Enigrating 
Agriculturist, Mechanic, and Commereiul 
Speculator, By <Adlard Welby, Esp. 
South Rauceby, Lincolnshire.” 8vo, pp. 
224. London, 1821. Baldwin, Cradock, 
and Joy. 


Wuetuer as bearing practically upon the 
great question which the journey was un- 
ertaken to elucidate, or as an amusing nar- 
ration of travelling adventures, this book 
is well entitled to our hearty praise. It 
carries on its front the stamp of plain deal- 
ing, truth, and candour ; and amid the con- 
flicting statements and opinions respecting 
emigration to Ametica, we have net seen 
one authority to which we should, from 
internal evidence, be so well inclined to 
pin our faith as to that of Mr. Welby. In 
the outset he controverts Mr. Fearon on 
several points (certainly of inferior import- 
anceé,) aud in the end he sets before us such 
a picture of Mr. Morris Birkbeck as could 
hardly be credited were it not drawn by a 
respectable eye-witness. ‘The details of 
thesé and other matters will appear mote 
distinctly in our summary. 
, In 1819, Mr. Welby sailed for America, 
with the design announced in his title-page, 
and npg ore to inquire into the reality 
of those flattering scenes described, and 
prospects held out, in Mr. Birkbeck’s 
publications. He landed at New York, 
and thence went to Philadelphia; in both 
of which cities he discovers that living 
is very dear, comfort very uncommon, an 
good manners still more rarely to be met 
with, Having set out for the .Western 
“ Paradise” in a Dearborn waggon, a in- 
stance of the latter deficiency occurred at 
the inn where he stopped on the first night: 
and Mr, W. says, “on requesting the 
ostler to call me early next morning, the 
drunken old beast told me I might call my- 
self and be damned! Oh, the blessings of 
independence !” This was, however, but a 
taste uf the inn system, which, with few 
exceptions, was found to be, throughout the 
journey, a system of impertinence, rudeness, 
rascality, and filth, rendered more intolet- 
able by an antipathy to the English, in thc 
brutal manifestation of which most of the 
colonel, doctor, and squire keepers of these 
taverns were pleased to indulge. An ¢x- 
ample, and far from one of the least offen- 
sive, may be taken from the earlier journal : 
At Chambersburgh. From Lancaster, by 
Columbia, passing over the beautiful Susque- 
hannah by a close bridge of one mile anda 
quarter long, to this town, the roads are at 
present wretched, even dangerous ; and tha 
settlers, German and Dutch boors, as abo- 
minable. Having broke a buckle of one of 
the traces, we applied to a blacksmith to 
mend it, which he refased to do. Ni t with 
a thunder-storm approaching, we tied up the 
harness as well as we eould, wasting plenty 





which had been noticed by those ancestors w 
memory they so much respected and loved. 


of hearty bad wishes, upon the cursed smith, 
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which some poor Irishmen. working on the 
road joined us in, though they could not assist 
us ; and proceeded soiné distance, tlie storm 
still lowering, to a tavern kept by one of the 
above wretches,where we were absoliitely re- 
fased admittance: obliged to drive ou, we 
just got to the door of another, when the 
thunder in tremendous peals burst over us; 
accompanied with torrents of rain; here we 
bolted in, determined to be received, and 
found ourselves in the midst of parties of ill- 
looking people drinking whiskey and smoking. 
It was the bar or tap-room, and as no offer 
was made of a better or safer place for oiir- 
selves aiid luggage, and a littie disapproba- 
tion being consequetitly shewn by some of 
my party, the brute landlord, notwithstand- 
ing the storm, told us we had better drive 
on tothe next town, if we disliked his ac- 
commodations. Not choosing to be drenched 
in rain for his ill humour; we were obliged 
to remain during pleasure ; until at length 
I got mine host into better humour, atid he 
gave us a tolerable good supper and beds, 
though with the usual company of bugs and 
fleas, and without water for washing, which 
they positively refused to let us have; ob- 
serving, we might wash out of doors. 

“ Progressing” from this hospitable man- 
sion, Mr. W. is joitied by a Virginian, who 

- --- seems to be a good-natured civil 
being and by no means wanting in humanity 
in general ; yet custom could make him simile 
at my expression of abhorrence, when he 
said there was no law practically for slaves 
in that State, attd that he has frequently seen 
them flogged to death ! 

This misery is strongly contrasted with 
the licentiousness, called freedoin, in the 
whites ;—take for example the account of 
the servants at a little tavern in Pittsbursh : 

At this small house are maintained four 
female and two male sefvants, yet the house 
is not half cleaned, and. the garden is little 
else but weeds; litter and dirt pervade the 
premises, while these Independents will play 
for hours at ball, or loll over a rail to rest 
themselves. Behold a true picture-general ! 
How pleasing to the lover of freedom to con- 
temphate its blessed effects! Leisure, instead 
of iuduciyg habits of mental improvement 
and cleauliness, leaves them, in utter negli- 
gence of both, only to pass half their time in 
mere idleness aiid dirt. But why do I speak 
of the lower order, while those, who should 
set these a better example, pass their days at 
tavetis and other boatding-houses in idle 
games of shuffleboard and ninepins ; 67, 
séated for hours inotionless under the shed 
which is universally attached to the houses, 
seem to exist solely to inliale the fumes of 
tobacco. Truly these people understand not 
liberty,—civilly, it is idleness and licentious- 
ness; religiously, a leaving them to their 
wildest fancies. 

Nor is vice confined to the saucy menials 
of these happy States, selfishness and bru- 
tality are the too frequent characteristics of 
the people. In Ohio, says otir auithor, 


_ My man experienced an accident in com- 
ing down one of these steep hills, which 
might have proved worse in its consequente 
than it did ; not seeing liim behind as usital, 
I waited sometime for his coming up, and 
began to feel uneasy about him, when we 
heard his wagon wheels approaching: one 
of the horses had. broke the hame-strap 
Which, throwing the pole on one side, had 


eo ery the wagon and driver into some 
rushwood on the road-side ;—while ih this 
situation; unable to extricate himself, a cout: 
try wagon luckily came past, and he applied 
to the fellows with it for aid, which the human 
brutes réfused without first being paid for 
their trouble. : 

On leaving Frankfort about a mile, the 
western road leads winding up a consider- 
able hill, from whence we were gratified with 
a fine view of the town and the surrounding 
woodland scenery. The day being beauti- 
ful, and timé allowing, I détermined to put 
up at the first hoiist white we contd find 
shelter for the horses, and return ta skétch 
it. Accorditigly, we nade up to a very 
respectable looking farm-hoiise; and asking 
permission to put the horses into a stable, it 
was granted; while this was doing, I was in 
courtesy thanking the owner, and expressing 
hopes that we should not put him to any in- 
convenience, when the inhospitable brute 
suddenly stopped me with, ‘‘ You need not 
be so full of your thanks, for I mean to 
charge you for it!”—To be sure I lost no 
more time in compliménts; but, returning to 
the view, finished the sketch; and after a 
pleasant walk renewed ity journey, paying 
tor shelter only above lialf a dollat ; how- 
ever, I first lectured them, tintil they were 
perhaps 4 little ashamed ; but they took the 
money, and we drove on; descanting upo 
the virtue of hospitality. 


Here Mr. Welby obtainéd a foretaste of 
the result of his excursion, for 


A large party of settlers from the state of 
Illinois came by, returning to that of New 
York, to the same spot they quitted a year 
and ahalf ago. The account they give is, 
that a fine fertile tract of land, about forty 
miles from the river Illinois, and ot far 
from its confluence with the Mississipi, was 
ptirchased by them, and they settled upon it 
last summer; sifite which peériod they had 
lost eight of their party by dysentery; fever 
and ague, and that the remainder had deter- 
mined to quit the purchase, and return with 
the loss of all their time and nearly all their 
money. These are facts much lessening our 
sanguine expectations as to the western pa- 
radise; however, I am resolyed to proceed 
and endeavour to ascertain the truth on all 
the points for which I undertook the jour- 
ney. One of the above party told me, that 
wiiert iil he had paid a fee of twenty-five 
dollars for oné visit of a Physiciah, the dis- 
tance being about twenty miles; if this be 
true, the medical science at least must meet 
with sufficient encouragement. 

A whimsical equivoque is related by our 
author as happening at his next halting 
place : 

A little black boy was playing upon the 
ground, at the tavern-door, with a dog; I 
pointed to them, and said to the landiord (a 
very civilized man,) ‘“* Do you make Chris- 
tians of these?” ** Oh, no.”—“ You name 
them without the clergyman?” ‘ Oh, yes ; 
we soffietimes give them one name and then 
alter it for another.’’—** And does not your 
chirch find fault with you sometimes for 
such néglect?” “ No, tliey never think of 
stich things.”—“ And when they die you 
throw them into the gronnd without farther 
ceremony?’ ‘* Always let them fie just 
where it happens—I suppuse, yon do not do 
so in your country; do you?” “ Certainly 


ccinemance cent Berne men nei 
ject; that child would there be free, the mo- 


ment it set foot upon our shores:” “ Oh, | 

yon niean the negre; E thought you were 

Speaking of the dog all the time, Yes, we 

christen them; but we do not let them eat 

pan us, only the Quakers jet them eat with 
hem !’” 


But more important information now 
begins to break ‘upott his inquiries, He 
tells us, 


----- both at Lexington and Frank- 
fort, I find tliat the price of land is about one- 
sixth of what it was three years ago; good 
land, which then sold round Lexington for 
two hundred dollars per acre, may be bought 
now éven for twenty-five, and considerable 
tracts lying between the above téwns for 
ive and six dollars per acre. 

When such fluctuations occur in Ken- 
tucky, what may be anticipated in the more 
western parts? But if in this respect the 
speculator in American settling has but a 
poor prospect, let us see what promise in 
other points of view the distant Illinois pre- 
sents, by conipating it with Vintenhes in 
Indiatia, where General Harrison's influence 
prevails, and where 
The Wabash, a fine river, floats the pro- 
duce of commerce and of the land; dewn to 
the Ohio, from whence it is conveyed to 
New Orleans chiefly in steam-boats, which 
return laden with goods for theif market at 
an enormous profit. To elucidate a little the 
nature of this trade (continues Mr, W.) f 
enter a few niemoranda, 

Tiidian corn or maize is bought here of the 
farmer at about a quarter dojlar the bushel, 
sovn after harvest; in spring it is seit down 
the river to New Ofléatis under a freight of 
another qiiatter dollar per bushel ; aiad is sold 
there frdih seventy-five cents (three shillings 
atid sixpetice) to a dollar. Wheat is bought 
at a price about sixpence or sevenpénce thie 
bushel dearer than maize, and sells propor- 
tionably higher. 
For areturn lading, saltis bought at half 
a dollar per brishel, arid sells at Videenhes 
from two dollats to two and a quarter, 
Loaf stigaf sells at half'a dollar (2s. 8d.) per 
lb.; browh sugar, 374 cents (1s. Bd.) ; coffee, 
75 cerits (35. 6d.); ted, from 24 to 34 dollars ; 
and other groceriés, thatiy of which like the 
above are bought for toiisiderably less than 
half their selling price, in proportion. Of 
iron and drugs 4 could not obtain the price 
at New Orleans; but of the profit on the 
iron the reader may judge by the price I paid 
toa blacksmith for eight mew horse-shoes, 
steel toes, and eight removes; the bill for 
which was about ten = y—above two 
guineas! I remonstrated and appealéd in 
vain, the bill was paid ; yet I cahnot thitik 
that such a price is Charged to the inhebi- 
tants among themselves; but there is mo jus- 
tice, and little law but one’s own arm; and a 
man must be fain te yield before a nest of 
, who join in plucking a stranger; in- 
deed, lie may think himself well off if they are 
contented with a little placking at his purse, 
for instances are not unfrequent of individtials 
among them being “ rifled’ for having ren- 
dered themselves obnoxioas; which they do 
equally if they Are too good (honest) or tod 
bad (deep) for theth; or not holding them- 
selves sufficiently upon a tevel, ; 

I did not learn the exact offence for which 
a deed Of this nattre was with 











not; we think very differently upon the sub- 





pérpetrated 
impunity at a recent period not many miles 
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from this place, in the Prairie country, but 
the facts are as follow:—A party proposed 
to each other coolly to go and shoot neigh- 
bour ***** who lad behaved ill to them at 
sundry times ; it was agreed upon ; they went 
to his field, found the old man at plough, and 
with unerring aim laid him dead!—Mr. 
Flower himself related to me this atrocious 
affair, and I did not hear that any punishment 
was ever talked of. Such is the state of things 
in this western paradise ! A beautiful garden 
indeed it is from the hands of nature, and 
with but a little industry a most desirable 
country to dwell in.. .. with a people who do 
not shoot each other: but for a man of 
orderly habits and civilized manners, to leave 
his every comfort, plunge into this wilder- 
ness, and sit himself down among a set of 
half savages far more expert than he can be 
in every thing essential to such a life !—’tis 
a strange anomaly, and I think “ cannot 
come to good.” The young, the enterprising, 
the man who seeks a fortune, may find a field 
for successful exertion—with great circum- 
spection in undertakings, and great good 
luck in escaping bad notes and bad debts, 
large profits may accrue to industry ; but let 
no one, who already may possess the com- 
forts of life, seek fortune, freedom or bliss in 
this western speculation ; for if he does, the 
chances are great that he will lose all. 


The commerce which ought, from the 
prices quoted, to be so profitable, is rendered 
ruinously precarious, by the sinking of boats, 
&c. against which no insurance can be 
effected ; and the moral and religious degra- 
dation of the country is thus depicted : 

As to the morals and religion of the inha- 
bitants, I cannot say that with respect to 
either they appear in a very favourable light, 
if one ay judge from any outward obser- 
vances of the latter, or conduct respecting 
the first, in affairs of business. Sunday is so 
little marked as a day of rest or religious 
duty that I believe no attention is paid to it 
(except by the French catholics, who have a 
wooden chapel ;) and a stranger, who should 
arrive on a Sunday, might well be led to 
conclude that it was a colony of Jews rather 
than of Christians, and that their sabbath had 
been kept the day before ; tradesmen I saw 
carrying goods; farmers hauled their corn; 
and the water-mill went merrily round. 


Only thus far into the bowels of the land 
as Indiana, we learn that such is the situa- 
tion of affairs; penetrating onward to the 

' English settlement in the Illinois, we are 
convinced that it is infinitely worse. A few 
extracts from Mr. Welby will demonstrate 
this important fact, and we trust prevent 
the misery of experiment to many, who 
might otherwise be tempted by Birkbeck’s 
fallacious and scandalous representations. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





Epigrams and other short Poems. By Ed- 
ward Trapp Pilgrim, Esq. Third clitien. 
12mo. pp. 96. Exeter. 

Prtertm’s progress to a third edition re- 
commends him to a notice in our page— 
the best kind perhaps is a selection from his 
performances. The first division consists 
of epigrams, from about fifty of which, not 
all remarkable for wit, we copy the follow- 
ing specimens ; 





On a Miser. 

“ Worth fifty thousand pounds,” old Gripus died :— 

*Tis well—for he was nothing worth beside ! 

Philosophical Epigram. 

Says the Earth to the Moon, “ You're a pilfering 
jade ; [lief !” 

What you steal from the Sun is beyond all be- 

Fair Cynthia replies, “ Madam Earth, hold your 
prate ; 

The receiver is always as bad as the thief!” 


On Death. 

On Death, though wit is oft display’d, 

No Epigram could e’er be made : 

Poets stop short and lose their breath, 

When coming to the puint of death ! 

On the Defeat of Admiral Linois by Captain Dance. 
Quite debonair, Linois left France, 
And on the ocean came to Dance: 
Where, when our tars began to play, 
It charm’d him so—he danced away ! 

The next division is oddly enough entitled 
“ Humorous Epitaphs.” From these also 
we pick a selection. 

On a Baker. 
Beneath this stone here lies old Crusty, 

Who, whilst he lived was fat and crummy ; 
His bread, alas! is now turn’d musty ; 

His dough is kneaded quite to mummy : 

May flow’rs from out his dust now spring ; 
His Elegy let crickets sing ! 

On a Stay-maker. 
Alive, unnumber'd stays he made ; 

(He work’d, industrious, night and day :) 
E’en dead, he still pursues his trade, 

For here his—bones will make a stay ! 

On a Quack Doctor. 
Reader, Sangrado is, alas! no more ; 
He visits those he visited before ! 

To these succeed Comic, Sentimental 
and Serious Pieces ; but the pretensions ef 
this little book are so humble, that we need 
only quote one short production more, fully 
to unfold its character. 

Time. 

Old Father Time stands still for none ; 

This moment here, the next he’s gone ! 

And though you speak him e’er so kind, 

He never lags one step behind : 

If then with Time, good friends, you'd be, 

You e’en must run as fast as he ! 





The Wrath of Cain: a Boyle Lecture de- 
livered at the Church of St. Martin in the 
Fields, Wednesday, Feb. 6, 1822. By the 
Rev. Wm. Harness, A.M. &c. Riving- 
tons. 

Tue Hon. Robert Boyle by his will be- 

queathed, as is very generally known, a cer- 

tain sum of money for the institution of an 
annual course of sermons on subjects con- 
nected with infidelity ; and the lecturer is 
enjoined to ‘ be ready to satisfy such real 
scruples as any may have concerning mat- 
ters of religion; and to answer such new 
objections and difficulties as may be started.” 

Mr. Harness, under these instructions, has 

felt himself called on, not only to afford a 

general explanation of the difficulties in the 

2d and 3d chapters of Genesis, but also to 
advert to Lord Byron’s poem of Cain. In 


his preface he guards himself against per- 
sonal allusion, by saying that’ « he has 
regarded Cain and Lucifer simply as dra- 
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sentiments ;” adding, that whenever they 
are mentioned, it is of Cain and Lucifer 
only that he speaks, “ Their representa- 
tions (he continues) I understand, are occa- 
sionally quoted as authorities in the new 
code of religious opinions. To be consis- 
tent, the disciples. of such a faith should 
frame their actions by the example of Shy- 
lock; and study ethics in the maxims of 
Iago.” < ; 

The text is Genesis, chapter iv. ver. 6. 
“ And the Lord said unto Cain, Why art thou 
wroth? and why is thy countenance fallen?” 
But we are rather induced to take up the 
subject on aceount of its reference to a pub- 
lication which has caused so much discus- 
sion, than with any intention of departin 

from our rule (* to avoid polemical an 


‘| political questions ;”) and our readers will, 


we trust, be satisfied with a very brief notice 
in addition to an intimation of the fact that 
such a sermon has been preached and 
printed. In a general view, it strikes us 
that in what little he does say of Cain, the 
reverend Lecturer misconceives the cause of 
his sacrifice not being accepted, which was, 
as we believe, his presumptuous opinion of 
his own wisdom, or rather a proud and in- 
fidel disobedience to the law which ordained 
slain offerings (a type of the Messiah’s 
sacrifice.) But Cain dared to decide for 
himself, that one kind of offering was as 

ood as another, and he placed corn and 
Fruits on the altar, which were not accepted ; 
and envy and rage made him kill his 
brother, whose offering seems to have been 
noticed by some remaikable evidence from 
Heaven. In other respects Mr. Harness’s 
sermon is an able exposition of the wisdom 
and goodness of God in his creation of the 
world and of man, and in the judgment he 

assed on him and the world after the first 
sna transgression. It is, from the be- 
ginning to the end, a fair and luminous 
discussion of the first three chapters of 
Genesis, in which the author reconciles 
every apparently difficult text to the sound- 
est philosophy, by deductions from histori- 
cal proots of man’s nature, and the evidences 
of deep research into the economy of the 
material world. This discourse is also, as 
far as it goes, a manly and Christian reply 
to the miserable doctrines held forth in 
Lord Byron’s Mystery; but we must refer the 
reader to the work itself for full satisfaction 
on its several heads, and for the enjoyment 
of its truth and eloquence. 


— 





SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

[Campbell’s Journey : last notice. ] ; 
Hap our design been only to illustrate this 
work, we should have been satisfied with 
what we have already said of, and taken 
from, it; but we have rather been disposed 
to extract the most curious of its contents, 
and this has prolonged our review even to 
another “ fitte.” Should our readers, how- 
ever, be Jess amused with the author than 
we have been, it will be a fair prospect for 
them to anticipate that our last will be also 
a very miscellaneous paper. There “" 
many things which we cannot notice, an 





matic characters, uttering their appropriate 


which yet contribute much to fill the gro- 
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ue picture of journeying in waggons, 
i. by oxen lidble to ~ as eat 
occasionally, devoured by lious; where con- 
ferences with kings were of consequence, 
though two, perhaps, as at Meribohwhey, 
resided in one town, not nearly so large as 
Brentford ; (the king of one end of this 
town was called Mahalalewhey or Scrapings 
of leather)—and where every thing is unlike 
what we know of travels elsewhere, either 
in respect to danger which affords variety, 
to vicissitudes which excite the feelings, or 
tuconsequences which furnish food for specu- 
lation within the sphere of rational interest, 
No doubt but the seed sown even by such 
humble labourers as Mr. Campbell, may 
have a prodigious effect on the destinies 
of Africa hereafter; but as yet the character 
of the population forbids our entertaining 
any very strong opinions on that point. 
Their apathy and determined adherence to 
old customs, must be almost insuperable 
bars to improvement, though while their 
minds are positively acted upon, they might 
all profess themselves, like the Regent’s 
feolher at Lattakoo, “so happy at the visit 
of Missionaries, that were they not so heavy, 
they would throw them up into the air and 
not let them touch the ground again.” But 
leaving these graver considerations, we shall 


. copy from Mr. C. as many further particu- 


lars as we conveniently can of their minor 
peculiarities, &c. 


They have a custom of forming what are 
called, at Lattakoo, Marts ; that is, a parti- 
cular connection with a person belenging to 
another nation, so that they reside at each 
other’s houses, when visiting the place, and 


make mutual presents, &c. Their method of 


forming this connection at Kurreechane is by 
taking each other by the nose, e. g. When 
we were walking across the public place, an 
old captain asked Mr.R. if he would take 
him by the nose, which was tantamount to 
asking if he would consent to be his mart. 


For every man a hero kills he is gashed 
with a knife, so as to leave a seam of honour, 
on his body; thus. a scar with them, is 
equivalent to a (military) star with us. In 
South America, it is odd enough to remark, 
similar marks on women are the signs 
of adulterous intercourse. The Marootzee 
abound in copper articles, and say they 
smelt copper, bat our travellers never could 
obtain ocular demonstration of the fact. 


The same tribe grow much’ tobacco, both 
for their own consumption and as an article 
of trade. In preparing it they boil the leaves, 
which greatly reduces its strength, and ren- 
ders it insipid to those accustomed to tobacco 
otherwise prepared. 


In fact there seems to be more cunning 
among them than the worthy Missionary 
suspected, The way in which the chiets 
paluvered him is striking enough ; and other 
symptoms are visible of greater intelligence 
than he is ready to allow them, for he is 
even surprised when one says there will be 
4 hew moon on such a day—predicting the 
day of its appearance. 

The Wanketzens, Marootzees, Mashows, 
Yattabbas, and Boquains, (we learn) though 
they speak a dialect of the Bootshuana lan- 





em err 
guage, are not called Bootshuanas, but Bar- 


roolongs. 


The following describes a new mode of 
smoking : 


Two of the Matchappees not having to- 
bacco-pipes, adopted a curious contrivance 
for smoking. Theydug a hole in the ground 
the shape of a basin, in which they formed, 
with their fingers, a round passage, down 
one side and up the other, in the shape of 
an inverted bow; this they arched over with 
clay, and filled up the whole with earth, 
leaving open the two ends of the passage ; 
then placing their tobacco, (or rather wild 
hemp) with a lighted cinder at one end, and 
putting their mouths elose to the other, they 
sucked out the smoke. 

One of the natives of Mashow, Hoonsey, 
after giving a history of his life, which, like 
all the others, is merely a brief note of 
chaces and predatory exploits, is asked 
where his countrymen thought men first 
came from. In answer he unfolds their sin- 
gular notions of creation; for he affirms 
that there is a hole in a mountain in the 
Marootzee land, *“‘ from whence all men 
came, and travellers might still see the foot- 
marks of men who had come from it; they 
can also see near it the traces of all kinds 
of animals who had come out of the same 
hole. There are likewise the footmarks of 
one that went back to the hole, and these 
are God’s footmarks.” 

From Meribohwhey Mr. Campbell tra- 
vellel through the district of a bold tribe 
called Tammahas; whence, he says, 

We descended into a beautiful valley of 
considerable extent, bounded by a range of 
low hills on each side, running from NE. 
to SW., and differing in breadth from two 
to five miles. We saw large flocks of quachas 
feeding in it. This is the part of Africa, 
extending also to the S. and SE., to which 
the game migrate in the winter from the 
more northern latitudes, and here they re- 
main about four months. These months are 
called, in that part of the country, the Bush- 
man’s harvest, from the great number of 
animals they obtain during that season. They 
are seldom at the trouble to hunt them them- 
selves, the game killed in the night, by lions 
and other carnivorous animals, being so great 
that abundance is left for the Bushmen. They 
are accustomed to dry the flesh until it is so 
hard that it ean be reduced to a powder, in 
which state they preserve it till times of 
scarcity. 

At Mobatee, a Coranna town, Cupido 
a native Missionary had resided two years: 
but whatever his progress there, it does not 
seem to have extended very far, as we have 
the following account of Makcon, a neigh- 
bouring chief of the wild Bushmen : 

He said his countrymen knew nothing of 
God, and he knew as little. On being asked 
what the Bushmen thought of God, he seemed 
unwilling to answer, but carelessly observed, 
that Bushmen told lies; however, on being 
pressed and questioned, he said, they had a 
name which they gave to God who is above 
them, and another to God who is under 
them. The former is a male, the latter a 
female. The male god they call Goha, the 
female Ko; and her attendants are called 
Ganna. When the Bushmen dance, Ko some- 
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nner geen acannon igor cones smn A be gee Se 
is to be procured; and when any animals 
are killed, certain parts of them must only 
be eaten by particular persons. She is a 
large, white figure, and sheds such a bright- 
ness around, that they can hardly see the 
fire for it ; all see and hear her as she dances 
with them. Being asked if he had actually 
seen her himself—with some hesitation, he 
said he had seen her, and she spoke the 
Bushman language. Probably, when a boy, 
they had imposed upon him, and made him 
believe this. They cannot, he added, feel 
what she is; but should a man be permitted 
to touch her, which seldom happens, she 
breathes hard upon his arm, and this makes 
him shoot better. She eats nothing but bul- 
bous roots. After Ko comes up from the 
ground, and dances a short time with them, 
she disappears, and is succeeded by her 
nymphs, who likewise dance a while with 
them. - - - - 

On asking him whether Bushmen thought 
of going to another world when they died ; 
he said he did not know what other Bushmen 
thought about it, but when he died he knew 
that he should be eaten up bya wolf, and 
there would be anend of him. He added, 
that when a Bushman died, they made a 
grave and buried him in it with his face to- 
wards the rising sun. Were they to put his 
face towards the west, it would make the sun 
longer in rising the next day. He could not 
state any difference between a man and a 
brute—he did not know but a buffalo might 
shoot with bows and arrows as well as a man, 
if it had them. - - - - - 

In describing their method of killing tions ; 
he said Bushmen knew when the lions went to . 
sleep, and as they sleep very soundly, the 
hunters then advance with great caution and 
silence, and seize that opportunity for shoot- 
ing poisoned arrows at them. Immediately 
after this, the Bushman conceals himself be- 
hind a tree or bush, and makes a great noise ; 
on which the terrified animal runs off, but 
the poison soon beginning to operate, he 
falls down and becomes an easy prey to the 
hunter. 


From the interview with this captain our 
author returned to New Lattakoo, and suf- 
fered considerable privations on his route. 
Lintua, king of the Patannee, is described 
as an extraordinary person. Mr. C. states 
that during a conference, he 


- - - spoke without consulting any. of his 
captains ; he delivered his sentiments with 
much ease and propriety. He wore upon 
his left ear a plate of copper, the shape of a 
heart, about six inches long and five wide ; 
his beard is suffered to grow on his upper lip 
and under his chin. I did not observe any 
of his people reach the height of his shoul- 
ders; he was six feet nine inches; this we 
knew by his standing against the centre post 
which supported the tent. 


Letakka, one of the towns subject to this 
gigantic African, 

- - - is situated on the very edge of that 
immense desert which commences in the 
south at the Great Orange River, and runs 
northward, perhaps to the Raanters extend- 
ing also to the west as far as Great Namaqua 
land and the Damara country; which lies 
along the shore of the Ethiopic, or Southern 
Atlantic ocean. 


Mr. C. here introduces biographical 





times comes and informs them where game 


sketches of many of the natives, of which 


116 
we say nothing, as the details are justly des- 
cnbedl 


in his Own note. to be “barren re- 

citals of no farther yalue than as ca!culated 
throw light on the moral condition of 

} unhappy people, whose whole life 
seems ta uge no incidents of a nature 
to excite the least ratiqnal interest cither in 
themselves or others. It is one uniform but 
flisgusting scene, varied only by sensyal ex- 
cesses at one time, ar absolute want at ano- 
they, with occasional marauding expedi- 
tions, generally projected for no other ob- 
ject in reality but the plunder of cattle.” 
evertheless they are not without cunning, 
and if flattery indicates a knowledge of 
human nature, they must be reckoned 
adepts, as the annexed anecdote will show: 


While questioning Pelangye about his his- 
tory, he requested a present of a battle-axe, 
and assured us that if any person should 
then steal our cattle, he would instantly 
pursue and kill them with it. 

He is not sparing of the grossest flattery, 
if hy that means he can gain his purpose. 
With this view he said ance to Mr. Read— 
that were he a cow, with a large tongue, he 
would lick him all aver with it, he loved him 
somuch. When giving him some snuff one 
day on our journey to the Marootzee, he said 
to'me, ‘You make a good captain.” He 
asked.a present of a red night-cap, that he 
might a eto the Tammahas to be con- 
nected with us white people. 


Their usual mode of salutation is thus 
described in aa account of the meeting he- 
tween Thai, a chief who went a short jour- 
ney with the Missionaries, and his daughter 
whom he hast not Seen fur years. 

Most of our men were forced to leave the 
fires take refuge in the tent, where 
they lay down and fell fast asleep in a few 
minutes, Observing Tkai lying down also, 
we asked if he was aslecp. To which he 
gravely apswered “¢Yes.” Tkai, when he 
came, inquired if his daughter was with 
Adon Kok, who trayelled with us, and in 
whose seryice she had heen for some time. 
On hearing of her arrival, he hastily went in 
search of her. 
meeting. He pnt his fingers to his lips, and 
then touehed her mouth with them, (the 
Bushman form of salutation.) She did not 
say a word to him, though about twelve 
years of age, but continued nursing a child 
The held in her arms, and moving from place 
to place, as if desirous to escape notice; 
but he now and then touched her with the 
tips of his fingers, as if tapping hey. He 
then placed himself by a fiye, and eagerly 
smoked a pipe of tobacco through water ip 
a peed, Such is the mensure of filial aud 

ental feeling among the Bushmen, if feel- 
ing it may be termed. 

The state of life in this part of the world 
is strikingly illustrated by the following 
facts 


A great disaster happened a few days be- 
fore our arriyal, mmdeettit might be numbered 
among the greatest which could take place 
a a remote corner of the earth. When about 

e one half of Berend’s farm ba plonghed, 
the plough-share broke ; a loss irreparable, 

ly for years. ey had no prospect 
of being able to replace it till the next Beau- 
fort fair, which would not return for eight 
months; and as there were only two plough- 


We followed to witness the} ° 
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shares for sale at the last market, there 
might be none at the next. Besides the risk 
of finding any for sale, it is necessary to un- 
dertake a journey of six hundred miles, and 
many poor Bushmen may thus perish for 
want, in consequence of the breaking of one 
plough-share. 

The week hefore our arriyal, Rerend shot, 
at the Yellow River, three cameleopards, 
each about sixteen or seventeen feet high, 
aud one buffalo ; chiefly for the support of 
the Bushmen families, who are dependent on 
him. But all his kindness daes pot prevent 
their stealing an ox from him now and then. 

Two young men, the one at Kars’, the 
other at Berend’s place, were afflicted with 
leprosy ; and their fingers and toes were 
falling off. A boor, in the colony, assured 
Berend that he cured himself of leprosy, 
by rubbing his body with the fat of the sea-. 
cow. The lepers at the Mauritius are cured 
by being transported to the Island Diego 
Gaseia, and there employed in cocoa-nut- 
oil works; it would, therefore, seem that oil 
isa specific in this harrid disease. - - - - 

Two Bush girls, whom I wished to see, in 
consequence of what J had heard of their 
history, were brought to the wagons. The 
eldest, whom they have named Flora, was 
abont ten years of age; the youngest, 
Sabina, was only two years and a half old. 
When their mother died, their grandmother 
insisted that they should be thrown. into the 
same grave with her, and buried alive; but 
this was prevented by the interference of 
Adam Kok. - - - - ; 

We met several persons in the evening re- 
turning from the sale of a neighbouring far- 
mery’s effects, who reparted that eight slaves 
had been sald for 16,000 rix dollars, about 
1600 pounds sterling. A woman with her 
sucking child was sold for 5000 rix dollars, 
the prospect of her having more children in- 
creasing her value. A female sucking child 
fetched 1300 rix dollars, and a boy sold for 
3000. - - -- 

Their infants a | or weep exactly as they 
do in England; but those who are aboye 
three pr four years of age, bawl out y-o— 
yo—yo— yo—y-o ;— y-0o—y0—y 0—y 0o— 
= > e.* 

When a child recovers from a dangereus 
illness, a trench is dug ip the ground, across 
the middle of which an arch is thrown, and 
an ox made to stand upon it; the child is 
then dragged under the arch. After this 
ceremony the animal is killed, and eaten by 
married people who have children, none else 
being permitted to participate of the feast. 

When a person is ill, they bring an ox to 
the place where he is laid. Two cuts are 
then made in one of its legs, extending down 
the whole length of it. The skin in the 
middle of the Jeg being raised up, the ope- 
rator thrusts in his hand, to make way for 
that of the sick persan, whose whole body is 
afterwards rubbed over with the blood of 
the animal. The ox after enduring this tar- 
ment is killed, and those who are married 
and have children, as in the other case, are 
the only partakers of the feast. 

When a young man is attached to a female, 
and wishes to marry her, he and his compa- 
nions take an ox and place it before her 
house. If she allow the ox to be killed, -it 
is considered as giving her consent to the 
union, and the parties are immediately re- 
garded as married persons. It occasionally 





happens that the ox is brought three or four 
times before her approval is obtained. Cu- 


SSS 
pido, who resides at the Coranna town of 
Mobatee, has seen the yonng men and the 
ox pelted away with stones hy the female 
herself; yet the next time sellichig she will 
give her consent to the union. 

When a chief man dies he is buried in the 
cattle-kraal, or inclosure, with his head to 
the east ; his grave being filled up, the cattle 
are brought and driven over it to tread it 
down, so that the place may not be disco- 
vered. Common people are buried in the 
fields, and stones are thrown over their 
graves. 

Their usual method of killing cattle seems 
very cruel, they rip open the belly, and 
thrust in the hand to get hold of a particular 
entrail near the heart, which pulling ont 
causes immediate death. 


The latter portion of the work contains 
intelligence of Missionary interest, and the 


African tales, some of which are remark- 
able for their resemblance to the falles of 
Europe. We select one as an example. 


The Wonderful Bull.—In a certain part of 
the country there were three little men, who 
had a great many cattle in their kraal. On 
one occasion, When a commando came against 
them, they were sitting at a short distance 
from the place, sharpening their battle- 
axes. At the time the cattle should have 
gone out to graze, the bull seemed to know 
that strangers were lying in wait to capture 
them; he, therefore, drove back the cattle 
as they approached the gate of the kraal in 
order to go out. The owners, at first, did 
not know the cause of the bull’s cenduet, 
but afterwards discovering the commando, 
that had come on purpose to take the cattle, 
they said to the bull, ‘* No, no! you must 
not stop them from going out, but let the 
commando take them;” on which the bull 
permitted them to come from the inner to 
the outer kraal. The proprietors then re- 
peated to the bull that he must permit the 
commando to take them; and both the bull 
and the other cattle were seized and car- 
ried off. 

One of the commando had attempted to 
kill the chief owner of the cattle, bat in the 
act of throwing an assagai he happened to 
kill himself instead of the owner. A second, 
after upbraiding his companion for killing 
himself, was throwing his assagai also against 
the owner, but he likewise killed himself in 
the attempt. After this none of the com- 
mando attempted to take the life of the pro- 
prietor of thecattle, but went away with those 
which they had taken. On reaching their 
kraal they said the bull must be killed, or he 
would recover the cattle; en which they 
killed the bull, and divided his flesh among 
the herdsmen, and the keepers of the corn- 
fields; but all who had eaten of the bull 
died. Afterwards the owner of the cattle 
appeared, and called out thus to the bull :-— 
‘Where are you, that yon do not bring back 
my cattle?” Upon which all the pieces of 
the bull came out of the dead bodies of those 
who had eaten of his flesh, and re-entering 
the bull’s skin, he became alive again, and 
brought back the stolen cattle to the owner. 

With this tale we take our leave of the 
author, whose book is certainly both enter- 
taining and curious. Occasionally there 1s 4 
ludicrous slip in his style; a few im- 


perfections might be pointed out ; but when 





we consider every thing connected with the 





whole is concluded with an appendix of 
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undertaking, we must say that its ome 
tion is alt r most meritorious. Were 
we to say less of Mr. Campbell, we should 
be using him worse than a prophet in his 
own country, er a rain-maker in Africa ; 
concerning which latter class he has fur- 
nished us with some information. 





Illustrations aud Proofs of the Principle of 
Population : including an examination of 
ihe proposed remedies of Mr. Malthus, and 
« reply to the objections of Mr, Godwin 
and others, By Francis Place. London, 
1822, Svo. pp. 280, 

As we know no subject on which the hap- 

piness or unhappiness of mankind to a 

reater extent depends, than that of Popu- 

Fen, so we know hardly any endeavour 
which deserves a greater share of approba- 
tion, than that of clearing it from the diffi- 
culties which have been multiplied around 
it, sumetimes with the best of motives, and 
sometimes with the worst. 

It cannot be denied, that many persons 
of the best intentions conceived a stron 
aversion to the principle of population anc 
its effects, as they were exhibited by 
Mr. Malthus, and connected with various 
inferences respecting the present condition 
aud future prospects of mankind. 

Mr. Godwin, as he was the person against 
whom originally these imlerences were 
priacipally aimed, has at last attacked them 
in a volume, which, from the name and 
eloquence of the author, has excited consi- 
derable attention. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Godwin’s book has 
more in it of the rhetorician than of the 

hilosopher; instead of clearing up the 

ifficult subject, and making it evident to 
all men of tolerable understanding, what 
was true and what was not true in the 
conclusions of Mr. Malthus, what was in 
practice to be done and what to be avoided 
under the laws of nature to which we are 
actually subject and which we cannot alter 
hy contending that they do not exist; he 
has, like Milton’s king of Chaos, “ by deci- 
sion more embroiled the fray ;” and anew 
and rational discussion of the subject was 
more than ever required. 

This service Mr. Place has undertaken 
to perform, and, we think, has performed 
with no ordinary portion of success. The 
main question is, whether the rate of in- 
¢rease in the numbers of mankind, which 
the laws of human nature have a tendency 
to produce, or the rate of increase in the 
quantity of fuod, which the laws of human 
nature have a tendency to produce, is the 
most rapid. According to Mr. Malthus, 
the rate of increase in the numbers of man- 
kind is the most rapid; and there can be 
no doubt, that if men are produced in num- 
bers greater than there is fuod to maintain 
them, they must be involved in all the 
misery which that author describes.— 


Mr. Place has not contented himself with 
stating the general considerations on which 
this conelusion is founded, he has taken up 
in detail the objections which have been 


made to it, those especially which have 


clearly and .listinctly that they are destitute 
of force. , 

But this is by no means the most impor- 
tant part of the service which Mr. Place 
has rendered to this most interesting en- 
quiry. The picture which was drawn by 
Mr. Malthus, of the consequences of the 
principle of population, was not only gloomy 
and terrific, it even seemed to subvert all 
the ideas which had been formerly enter- 
tained of the moral government of the 
world; hedescribed the consequences which 
would immediate flow froma constant super- 
abundance of men in proportion to food, 
and having set this picture before the eyes 
of aso afflicted and miserable race, he left 
them to brood in contemplation of their 
horrible lot, Not only did he refrain from 
enquiring if any expedient could be found 
for preventing the deplorable consequences 
of this tendency in the race to multiply 
beyond the means of subsistence, but, oho 
pointing out one solitary means of preven- 
tion, the effect of which he himself de- 
scribed as never likely to be considerable, 
he seemed tu deprecate and even to stigma- 
tise all enquiry respecting any other and 
mure effectual means of prevention. 

Upon this part of Mr. Malthus's work, 
Mr. Place has remarked at considerable 
length, and with very good effect ; he has 
bronght a great variety of important facts 
to bear upon the question, and has com- 
mented upon them with ability; he has 
demonstrated that the principle of popula- 
tion does not lead to such dreadful conclu- 
sions, with respect to the future prospects 
of mankind, as were drawn, or at least not 
prevented to be drawn, by Mr. Malthus. 
Though it is true that if mankind mul- 
tiply faster than food is produced te main- 
tain them, they must be miserable, fortu- 
nately it is not less true, that if they do 
not multiply faster than food is provided 
fully and plentifully to maintain them, they 
will be happy ; they will possess not only 
the indispensable means of happiness, but 
adequate motives to make a proper use of 
them, Mr. Place has made it sufficiently 
appear, that the discovery of adequate and 
desirable means for proportioning the rate 
of increase in the numbers of mankind to 
the rate of increase in the quantity of food, 
is by no means to be despaired of ; that in 
the nature of the case there is nothing 
which in the smallest degree implies im- 
possibility; and that nothing probably is 
wanting but the application even of the 
existing knowledge of mankind to the pro- 
duction of its proper effects. If this be true, 
nothing can be more cheering and delight- 
ful than the prospect opened by the disco- 
very of the principle of population. It 
thus appears that the fate of mankind is 
no longer a doubtful problem. One diffi- 
culty p whe and that presenting no appear- 
ance of being an insurmeuntable one, needs 
to be removed, when the well being, the 
ease, and with them the education, the in- 
telligence, the good government and con- 
sequent happiness of the species, are per- 
fectly and for ever secured. In the course 
ef his. work, Mr. Place surveys a great 


ne 
duces somany facts in themselves of great 
importance, as render his book entertaining 
to a much greater degree than might be 
expected from the general nature of the 
subject which he treats. He examines in 
a ge the oper} on which a God- 
win has so much relied, repecting the popu- 
lation of Sweden ; he bees eqnened into a 
full and detailed discussion respecting the 
state of increase of the population of the 
American United States ; he has reviewed the 
condition of the population of England in 
seven successive periods, from the beginning 
of its history to the present time; he has 
consi:lered the different collateral questions 
which arise out of that respecting the prin- 
eiple of ilation, such as the Poor Laws, 
to the different expedients to which re- 
course might be had for accelerating the 
increase of capital, or changing the course 
of industry by artificial means. All this 
he has done in a style rapid, clear, and 
popular: in short, we have no doubt about 
the merit of his work, or the service it is 
calculated to render to mankind. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





ETYMOLOGICAL GLEANINGS. 
( Extracts.) 

To Atone. v. a. & n. [From a for ad, 
and tonus ; adtonum referre, Lat.) To bring 
to unison or equivalence ; to produce har- 
mony between the offended and the offen- 
der; to equipoise the value of a thing lost 
by paying for it in a proper way. The 
dropping of one of the component ’s has 
induced several etymologists to suppose 
that this word comes from “at one,” and 
the last editor of Johnson seems to adopt 
this hypothesis ; but I cannot see how it 
applies unless we add something to “ one.” 
owever, the old spelling attone, as if adéone, 
confirms my opinion. : 

ATTER. 2 rhaps from the Latin A‘er, 
a, um—adj, black, filthy, &c. or, vice versé, 
from an aneient word meaning “ poison, 
venom, pus, matter,” &c. now lost.) This 
word is obsolete, but was used by former 
writers. : 

“ Steebe, (knapweed or matfellon)) which 
some call phleon, boiled in wine 1s @ so- 
veraigne remedy for eares that run with 
atter.°-—Philemon Holland, in his transla- 
tion of Pliny —B. xxii. ch. xi. Ed. Lond.16394. 

We must observe in general, that adjec- 
tives issue from substantives, in nearly all 
original languages; and this is, or must 
have been, the common march of Nature. 
The substantive, the thing, must exist 
previous to its exhibiting this or that 
quality which it is the province of the ad- 
jective to declare, The idea of a flower 

recedes in my mind the accident of its 
Clee red, blue, or yellow ; tall or short ; 
perennial or annual, &c. It was so in the 
conceptions of primitive mankind—and an 
acorn had a name before they decided 
whether it was bitter or sweet, ripe or crude. 
English substantives are, od or tacitly, 
s0 Constituent a part of the tongue, that 








been urged by Mr, Godwin, and has shewn 


number of interesting particulars, and ad- 


there is hardly any verb of genuine th 
which js not a su stantive pit if nefon by 
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the auxiliary verb “to do.” Ex. Love, s. 
to do love—to love, v..a. Labour, s. to do 
labour—to labour, v.n, Light, s. to do 
light—to light, v. a. § n. Walk, s. to do 
walk—to walk, v.n. Root, s. to do root— 
to root, v. a4. Play, s. todo play—to 

y, v. a.m. and so forth. The Hebraic 

emas, being included in the third person 
ingular masculine of the preterite tense of the 
indientive mood —Docuit —Amavit — Dirit, 
&c.—seem to claim a sort of exception from 
this hypothesis ;. but if we consider at- 
tentively the genius of that very ancient and 
paren tongue, and take notice of the 
root being essentially com of three 
single letters—we must acknowledge that 
substantives, some of them now vanished, 
were the primordial grounds of the lan- 





although grammarians, as well as\ tu 


other systematic writers, have chosen to 
work their Lexicons according to another 


lan. 
Pn It is asserted on the authority of J. 
Edwards, D.D. pastor of the church in 
New-Haven, 'N. A. that the Muhhekanew 
Indians have no adjectives in all their 
lan .”—(Life of Horne Tooke, vol. ii. 
342. From this assertion one might readily 
conclude that the Muhhekanew Indians 
have no language at all; but upon con- 
sideration, and according to what has been 
written above, it appears possible that a 
tongue, and perhaps a very expressive one, 
ight exist without what is commonly 
“‘ adjectives,” by the substitution of 
‘¢ substantives” instead of them.—Have we 
not many instances of this in the Greek, 
and even in our language? And every one 
will understand a stanza of Muhhekanewan 
try worded as follows: “ But his iron- 
heart was not to be softened by the raising 
of her /ily-hand, or the lifting up of her 
hazel-eyes—he stabbed her—and the ver- 
milion blood rushed upon the snow of her 
breast.” 

To Arttince. v. a. [Lat. attingere.] To 
teuch lightly. This most pedantic word, 
fortunately not in common use, Dr. John- 
son derives from the French attinger; if 
this verb has ever been used seriously in 
that tongue, it must have been several 
centuries ago, and is now superannuated 
and forgotten. Mr. Tudd has corrected the 
mistake, but preserved the word. How 
prettily the following couplet would sound 
on the lips of a beautiful dowager : 

My little dog do not attinge, 
For he, poor thing! has got the m—ge. 

Aur, s. [Dr. Johnson gives this word 
without the least garnish of etymology or 

uotation.—Ovum, Lat. 5p, of, or auf, 
eb. a bird. The Dutch alf, being the 
same as auf, cannot be accepted as an ety- 
mon.] A fool, a silly fellow. By a ve 
curious coincidence, the French say of suc 
a man, woman, or child, implying also an 
idea of taciturnity and sulkiness : “ [1 est 
comme un cuf”—he is like an ce 
believe this truly idiomatic phrase to be the 
origin of auf. Some philologists bring it 
from elf, and not without some plausibility ; 
i it is allowed that these litle. sprites 
ve, in the poet's fancy, more of trickish 
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mischievousness about them than of silli- 
ness and stupidity. 

Avricuna. s. [Latin. A small ear— 
“Oreille d’ours,” Fr.—auricula ursi, bear’s 
ear.—The Alisma of Dioscorides.] Nu- 
merous, and curiously variegated are the 
different species of this flower, which is 
deservedly admired for the velvet-like con- 
sistence and softness of its corolla, generally 
of a deep purple colour, blended with white, 

reen, or yellow inthe center. It is one of 

e children of vernal Flora, which Nature, 
in a fit of good and whimsical humour, 
seems to have delineated with an extra- 
ordinary variety of hues. They belong to 
the class of primule veris, the harbingers of 
Spring, and, with the snow-drop and the 
cowslip, give us pleasing tidings of its re- 
mM. 

Azure.s. §edj. The etymon of this word, 
rep - far as I know, has not been found 
y any lexicographer, appears to originate 
from the Hebeate Saasnie, where the sub- 
stantive \}{N, azour—azur means a zone, cin- 
gulum. 'Thesky, that beautiful zone which 
surrounds the horizon, being, to our eyes, 
of the liveliest hue, is it nut probable that, 
by 2 poetical metastasis, the word “‘ Azur or 
Azour” was applied to that most pleasing 
colour which the immense zone of the hea- 
vens so eminently presents to the sight, 
and that consequently uzure was used to 
signify sky-colour? My opinion is that 
the adoption of this word dates no farther 
than the Crusades. In their neces- 

Sary intercourse with the Saracens, Arabs, 
Jews, and other Asiatic nations, the Euro- 
peans adopted this expression, with many 
others, and used it particularly in the bla- 
zoning of their shields—they named blue 
“ Azure,” from the colour of the celestial 
zone, as they called red ** Gules,” from the 
colour of the mouths or “ gueules” of ani- 
mals,—“ Couleur de gueule,” mouth-colour. 

Lapis lazuli, or Lapis azuli, the name of a 
blue stone of great value, is evidently a cor- 
ruption of Lapis azuri —azure-stone ; and 
that precious mineral, reduced into powder 
for the use of painters, being called ultra- 
marine in English, and otitremer in French, 

roves that the denomination originated 

yond the seas—in the Levant. In con- 
firmation of the above plausible hypothesis, 
we must add that ceruleum, another word 
for Azur; Pliny. xxxiii. 13. comes from 
c@luleus—calum, the sky, with the transmu- 
tation of £ into R, as R is turned into x in 
lapis azuli, instead of lapis azuri. 

[End of the Extracts from letter A, which 
contains 122 articles in the MS. Gleanings.] 
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THE WAR OF BIBLIOGRAPHERS. 
Mr. Dibdin and Mr. Crapelet, &c. 


Tuts new battle of books and bookmakers 
is perhaps much more curious than im- 
portant; at any rate the circumstances 
attending it are so little known out of a very 
limited circle, that it is well worth a page 
in the Literary Gazette. 

Our readers are aware that in our review 








of that work we spoke very honestly and 
freely of Mr. Dibdin’s Bibliographical Tour; 
a tone to which the reverend author, from 
possessing a multitude of friends who are 
connected with the press, is so unaccus- 
tomed, that he and his said friends have 
accused us of entertaining unkind feelings 
towards the publication. One writer in 
Constable’s Edinburgh Magazine,* eandidly 
professing himsel!, however, to be oné of 
Dibdin’s “ earnest advocates,” has gone so 
far as to charge us not only with a sort of 
criticism we do not understand the “ bow 
wow,” but with —, spite upon what 
he worships in that author almost to raving, 
namely, the “ cream-coloured paper, hot- 
ressed to the very turn, a large round and 
egible type, sustained by a whole phalanx 
of notes, in a more modest form of letter; a 
finely proportioned margin, assuming almost 
the saucy air of large paper ; and embel- 
lishments of every species of subject and 
execution,” which “ make the eyes sparkle 
and the heart dance,” &c, &c. To reply to 
a critic who spouts such sickening nonsense 
as this, would be a sad waste of time, and 
as we think the reviewer and his author 
mutually worthy of each other, we shall 
leave them, with very brief comment, to 
their separate but adjoining cells in the 
humane receptacle for bibliomaniacs of their 
state of mind. The answer to both, and 
especially to the hyperbolical balderdash of 
the northern panegyrist, will appear in our 
sequent extracts from the French; and it 
is only to show how widely judges differ, 
that we mention, in contradiction to the 
Edinburgh eulogium on the text, the opinion 
of a very clever London authority, who de- 
clared that the Tour in question would 
have been “ an admirable work without the 
letter-press!” But even on the subject of 
Lewis's pictures, it will be seen that doc- 
tors differ, almost as much as the author 
and artist have quarrelled in their estimate 
of their merits. 

Before we turn to the immediate broil 
between our countryman and his French 
opponents, it may not be unamusing to 
recall the memory of a former literary 
dispute, in which Mr. D. acted a con- 
spicuous part; we allude to that which he 
maintained against Gardiner the bookseller 
in Pall Mall, the painful victory in which 
was a sort of training for the present con- 
test. 

In his Bibliomania, published in 1811, 
Mr. D. in revenge for having been de- 
scribed as an adept at book-making, with 
small tenderness for the feelings of this 
individual, showed him up, as Lady Morgan 
would say, under the appellation of Mus- 
tapha. 

Poor Gardiner was dreadfully mortified 
by the inflictions, but he was not a man to 
bear castigation tamely, and he retorted 
most sarcastically on his assailant in one of 
those strange catalogues which he was in 
the annual custom of giving to the world. 

Gardiner was, we fear, no immaculate 
character, but his reply was certainly @ 








* See this work for last Apgust and September. 
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a retin eae armas 
caustic, humorous, and singular as well as 
abusive production, : - 

The writer goes on, first to criticise Dib- 
din’s “ Auction Room” as a very imperfect 
picture, and then to wage critical war 

gainst that Mr. Dibdin’s own writing in the 
Bibliomania. He alludes, and it is pat to 
our purpose, to the author’s “ gentle stric- 
tures” on his critics. 

And here (quoth the aroused Mustapha) 
the real earnest feeling, the warmth, and 
deep interest Mr. D. takes in admonishing 
the Reviewers, cannot be mistaken. They pre- 
sume to write Nos for I—forget the subject 
they had undertaken to criticise (ah me! no! 
I fear neither the Monthly nor the Edinburgh 
do that); push the author out of his seat, and 

uietly sit in it themselves.” (This seems a 

eeling hint at the savage barbarity of some re- 

viewers who will not permit certain reverend gen- 
tlemen to criticise their own works; not even 
for a beef steak or ‘a block,) “* and rashly usurp 
the Royal monosyllable ‘ Nos.’ This is often- 
times usurped by a half-starved little I, who 
sits inmured in the dusty recess of a garret, 
and who has never known the society or the 
language of a gentleman.” Not so, acts Mr. 
D. who on ‘* considering Newion’s perplerities in 
the vast world of comets, &c. &c. learns to 
soften the asperity of his critical anathemas.” 
As the subject is of no common magnitude, 
affecting half a million of property, the cha- 
racters of many gentlemen, of quité as much 
learning, of perhaps as good family, and cer- 
tainly of as good education and manners as 
Mr. D.; though, poor things ! they may not be 
so welbacquainted with the great world, and its 
great halls as the great Great-Hall Fancier, it 
was as unkind as incorrect, to resort to the old 
thread-bare humour of Grub-street, and perch 
them in garrets, for it adds nothing to the 
argument, and it turns the joke upon himself 
not to know that the impersonal or impartial 
character of a Review requires that anomaly 
of the word we, which is not used magiste- 
rially there. If Mr. D. had really desired to 
see an unnecessary and outrageously bom- 
bastic use of the plural for the singular pro- 
noun, and of the imperative for the indicative 
mood, I have a work just at hand, from which 
a most magnificeut Flora of that description 
might be culled. 


The concluding paragraphs are also 
‘German’ to the later quarrel. Gardiner 
says, 

I have studied to avoid every thing which 
could give just cause for offence. Even the 
tempting advantage has not been taken to tickle 
up Mr. D. through the sides of his friends, 
the flourishing compliments to some of whom 
are most vulnerable; in returning back his 
ridicule, it has been poipted as generally as 
possible, and chiefly at ‘his ridiculous vanity’ 
of omniscience : against his integrity, morals 
or cloth, all insinuation is carefully avoided ; 
nor is there one dive under water te fish up 
a stroke at his shop or private affairs. Still if an 
indecent warmth or levity be any where dis- 
coverable, I shall be extremely sorry; but 
the dweliing, for the purpose of reply, on the 
odious character he has fancied for me, pro- 
duced much irritation, and was likely enough 
to discolour one’s views, and inflame one’s 
pen: if so, I must rest contented to be 
esteemed weak ; for neither my enemies nor 
my friends have yet accused me of being 
efivious or illtempered. It is deeply to be 


defend any of the editorial errors which were 
pointed out, Mr. Dibdin has made use of 
personal and professional abuse as a reply ; 
that betrays a great sacrifice of judgment to 
feeling, and is, beside, the manner in which 
hopeless causes are usually rebutted. Nor is 
that course rendered less objectionable by the 
friends of Mr. D. adopting exactly the same 
system. One of these has stuck a set-off in a 
recent Mag. which, in place of noticing the 
pointed strictures of the Reviewers, amuses 
itself and the public with fulsome flattery of 
Mr. D. whose high talents it is asserted, have 
created so much envy, that the critics at- 
tempted to bring him down to their own 
level!! * * * But what really is this 
trade of Bibliography, stript of all the pom- 
pous compliments, and affected fine terms of 
some of its votaries ?—Why! it consists in a 
knack of excerpting from hundreds of old 
catalogues the most petit information respect- 
ing the accidents of a book ; and a facility of 
hopping with a pair of scizzars from Fabricius 
to Panzer, and from Panzer to De Bure, 
clipping out what each exhibits on certain 
works, pasting it together; and this, with 
the titles and colophons at inveterate length, 
and the size, number of pages, &c. &c. is deep 
learning, important research, and pure bibliography, 
founded on the ‘ Fathers,’ Ames, Herbert, &c. 
—but in the school of Harwood, Peignot, and 
|.Richarderie, though the name be retained, the 
substance is very different, and is of con- 
densed criticism, with a sinall mixture of bib- 
liography ; at once entertaining and instruc- 
tive. 

So much of the foregoing, though the 
antagonists are Dibdin and Gardiner, and 
the period ten years remote, applies to the 
Crapelet business, that we offer no excuse 
for illuminating the latter with the refer- 
ence to the former: the nature of both 
affairs is identical,—Mr. D. speaks lightly 
and is reproved, he rejoins, and the critical 
and bibliomaical world are divided pretty 
much in the way so shrewdly represented 
by Mr. Gardiner.* ’ 

M. Crapelet is a printer of the highest 
respectability in Paris, who, among other 
works, published last year “ Lettre Tren- 
tidme concernant Vimprimerie et la librairie de 
Paris,” translated from Mr, Dibdin’s ‘Tour, 
with notes. In the preface and in these 
notes he accuses the author of almost every 
species of blunder, misrepresentation, and 
fuppery in subject and style. ‘His book is 
printed in the same size, on similar paper, 
and with all the typographical accessories, 
hot-pressing, saucy margin, &c. which 
threw Mr. Constable's critic into such ec- 
stasies of rapture with the original ; and to 
add incalculably to its intrinsic value, only 
one hundred copies have been printed, (pp.7 1.) 

To this publication Mr. Dibdin has re- 
plied, and by way of outdoing the French- 
man in rarity, has printed only thirty-six 
copies of his “ Rowland for an Oliver,” or 
« Brief remarks upon the Preface and Notes 
of G. A. Crapelet, attached to his transla- 
tion of the 30th letter of the Bibliographi- 
cal, Antiquarian, and Picturesque Tour.” 


* Our readers may like to know the termina- 
tion of this controversy. The poor bookseller 
committed suicide, by hanging himself in his own 
shop, and the Rev. Bibliographer, not very hu- 
manely, wound it up with a sarcasm on that 








regretted, that, instead of attempting to 
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Where only thirty-six copies of a contra- 
versial tract are printed, it may seem to be 
a mere private quarrel, and unfit for public 
animadversion; but we assure our readers 
that even national questions are involved in 
the disputation of the doughty heroes en- 
gaged in this circumscribed warfare. Mr, 

. Sets out with claiming liberality towards 
the Bibliopolism and printing in Paris; de- 
clares that in spirit, his letter is true and 
just, and its conclusions rather unfavourable 
to England than otherwise. 

Nevertheless, he continues, M. Crapelet, 
though more commended in that letter than 
any other printer, has accompanied it by 
notes, “ which contain very much that is 
silly, and more that is scurrilous against 
the author.” 

This at any rate shows that M. Crapelet 
could not be personally offended; and 
indeed it is one of the repeated allegations 
of that gentleman, that Mr. D. has praised 
him for what was done by his father, and 
that the reverend author is in the habit of 
eulogizing egregiously, to form a balance to 
his caustick censures and disagreeable re- 
marks. But Mr. D. proceeds: 

In the information contained in his Notes he 
has shewn what can be done by ascavenger- 
like assiduity, in collecting all the dirt which 
he supposes me to have scattered upon every 
character introduced ; and has obtained, in 
consequence, scarcely sufficient sbdil to grow 
the seed of one malignant feeling. Never 
was industry more wofully misplaced, or 
time more lamentably abused; for dulness 
and distortion equally pervade the pages of 
his performance.—p. iv. 

Holding the scales even, we are not in- 
clined to concede to this sweeping and 
coarsely expressed anatkema against M, 
Crapelet and his work. In the argument 
between the parties, he is apparently as often 
right as Mr. Dibdin, and assuredly he never 
employs one ungentlemaolike epithet, far 
less the Billingsgate rhetoric of the last 
quotation. And as Mr. D. answers only his 
brief preface ( not forgetting the Notes”) 
it may elucidate the matter to mention, a 
priori, the prominent charges contained in 
the latter, which our tourist has either not, 
or very imperfectly noticed. 

M. Crapelet accuses Mr. Dibdin of be- 
spattering Mr. Lewis the artist with such 
ulsome compliments, as to be as injurious 
as unjust criticism. [Of the force of this re- 
mark we are convinced ; indeed it was spe- 
cifically made in our own Review: but as 
Messrs. D. and L. have since come to mis-' 
understanding, the fault will probably not 
be repeated.] M.C. alleges bad grammar in 
French quotation; of blunders, such as con- 
founding the two brothers De Bure, calling 
Panckoucke the Librarian to the Institute, 
which he is not; and Didot the Director of 
the royal presses, which he is not; calling 
a Cancionero published at Toledo in 1527, a 
Romancero, which is like calling an epic a 
novel ; designating a book of Lord Spenser’s 
as unique, of which Brunet shewed his lord- 
ship another copy; describing Denon’s 
volumes on Egypt (published by him while 
the national work was preparing) as a 





catastrophe, in his Decameron, in 1817, 





history of discoveries made since Denon 
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wrote, &. &e. Such errors, he says, are 
inexcusable in a Bibliagrapher—the quint- 
essence of precision and accuracy. He 
rates our author fur stuffing out his book 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 


AND 





pay a little touchy and sore, often 
vpqrornient and always most national. 

e points to which Mr. D. has replied 

are, first, on the profusion of ornaments in 


with trivial and. ridiculous matter; and| the T 


wonders he has not given a catalogue of 
the furniture in the houses he visited, 
among which, perhaps, some antique article 
might have rewarded his diligence! He 
more gravely censures his intemperance of 
pen, in betraying the social contidence of 
private families, and hashing up their per- 
sons, their households, their manners, and 
their concerns, for public spectacle. Thus for 
instance, talking about the wine in M. Re- 
nouard's cellar, he protests is esteemed in 
France as if one turned their entertainer 
into ridicule:—Mr. D. certainly did not 
mean to do su, but such his thoughtlessness 
would be reckoned in all good society. It 
is quite odious to make a general banquet 
of what passes at a private table, In his 
own case, Mr. ©. is equally indignant at 
the breach of conventional faith. Heblames 
Mr. D. for puting ip and his lady on the 
scene, as mountebanks on the Boulevards 
exhibit their characters in the tales they 
-recount to the surrounding multitude; and 
we cannot but contess there is much justice 
in the following observations, upon the 
author's expression ‘ but to tell tales is my 
toible.” 

Cet aveu explique comment l’auteur a fait 
entrer dans son livre tant de détails oiseux 
et insignificans, tant de conversations fami- 
liéves, tant de petites choses qui ne consti- 
tuent pas un bon ouvrage. Ila sacrifié au 
gout dominant de ses compatriotes, qui, sur 
tous objets, se jlaissent a recueiller les plus 
minces détails, les plus petites circonstances, 

r se donner ensuite le plaisir d’entendre 
es commentaires ; et pourtant (voyez jusqu’a 
quel point M. Dikdin's pomsé Feber de ces 
petits moyens dans ces narrations) j’ai appris, 
par voie certaine, que la qridiges anglaise, 

"il devait trouver plus indulgente a cet 

ard, a déja fait justice de tout ce fatras de 

inutiles et indigestes. 

Ht semblerait que l’auteur a pressenti les 
reproches que devait encourir sa ditfusion. 
On chercherait vainement dans son ouvrage 
ces traits caracteristigues qu'il promet a ses lec- 
teurs ; et s'il s’en trouve un seul bien pro- 
noncé, c’est celui de l’auteur, qui fait preave 
a chaque page d'une légerete Peaprit. dune 
intempérance de langue, d’ wn oubli des égards 
et des convenances sociales que l'on n’excus- 
ergit pas dans un jeune homme qui ferait 
son en dans le monde. 


To these heavy accusations Mr. C. adds, 
that he is not alone in condemning Mr. D's 
conduct on his travels ; his errors, and his 
drawing from domestic sources, having been 
v Hy complained of. Among 
the former he laughs at his talking of 
M. Reneuard's vintages in Picardy, nm fe. 


em sv grow un trelisses in warm and 
years; and & his eta Praves 

acknow certain i 

he the re he ever SS = having 


seen 
The head and front of Dibdin's offend. 
’ 


e Tour. 

Mr. C, the tells us) asserts, that the 
drawings of French scenes are absurd,— 
The Boulevards des Italiens, for instance, 
is cecicature, and more like a London 
market than a Paris Bonbon. This the 
author denies, and asserts their vivacity, 
truth, and natural effect. He continues 
his panegyric of Lewis; and in note, page 
4, he says, “ From what has taken place 
between Mr, Lewis and myself since the 
publication of the Tour, I shall not be sus- 
pected of having been bribed by that artist 
thus to continue the panegyrical strain !” 

Poor Lewis! One says his pictures are 
not like French scenery ; the other, that 
they are not like English. How an artist’s 
fame slides to the ground between the two ; 
but in spite of beth he is a most able 
draughtsman, 

M. Crapelet insinuates that Mr. D. has 
contrived to make a good deal of money by 
his book : the latter avers that it cost him 
8000/. and that he is a loser by it, We 
know not which is the most correct. The 
common report of Mr, D. is, that he is an 
adept at making his editions scarce, &c. to 
en e their price; and that between 
book-trafticking and book-making, he takes 
care nat to be deeply hurt by any of his 
speculations. Quoting his critic, he pro- 
ceeds : 


“Les etudes bibliographiques, exigent 
une patience et un recueillement incompa- 
tibles avec la pétulance et I’ enthousiasme 
perpétuel de M. Dibdin.” — The. conse- 
quence, Mr. C. adds, were many mistakes 
on well-known facts counected with the 
printing and bookselling of Paris, which 
causes his assertions on important subjects 
to be considered very problematical. 

To refute this, Mr. D. refers to his in- 
dexes, &c. (what did poor Gardiner think 
of them ?) and also quotes his Bibliotheca 
Spenseriana as a proof of diligence and re- 
search, on which he is willing to rest his 
reputation as a bibliographer. (What did 
poor Gardiner think of them 2) 

_Crapelet says, D. has not settled in 
his writings one point ef bibliographical 
controversy, and will never be an authority 
or reference ; to which Dibdin answers, 
that he has deserved to be so esteemed by 
the notes on the first and fourth days of 
the Decameron and [History of Printing in 
France, his Introduction to the Classics, 
and his Typographical Antiquities of Great 
Britain, 

To the next charge of Mr. C., that he 
never writes with simplicity, but is full of 
bizarre turns, forced figures, and ag 
besides the constraint of seeming always 
familiarly at ease, the answer of Mr. D. 
is, that he writes just as he converses, 
whick must therefore be a natural style; 
and retorts on the translator, that he is 
often ignorant of his original. 

_Mr. ©. far too fastidiously insimuates a 
disrespect to religion in Mr D., from several 





bath nearly this extent, in M. Cra- 
poke; ‘who seems on the other hand to be 


passages in his © ; but as these are 


|hardly to be deemed even 


aes ee 
t thoughtless ex- 

ressions, we will not countenance their 

ing construed into levity by copying them 
into the Literary Gazette, There is cer- 
tainly no impropriety, nothing unbecomin 
the character of a clergyman in the whole 
Tour. Were the charge of looseness of 
tongue as unfounded, we would not tran- 
scribe the following :— 

Cependant M. Dibdin a sans contredit de 
Vesprit ; mais se laissant toujours dominer 
par cet esprit, n’usant point de ces dons 
avec discernement et modération, il ne peut 
pas encore posséder les qualités d'un bon 
écrivain ; et si, par une excessive liberté de 
tout dire sur les personnes comme sur les 
choses, i] passent souvent les bornes des 
biensénces, et fausse la vérité dans ses 
recits ; s'il livre a la publicit¢-de 1’ impres- 
sion ce qui deyait rester dans sa confidence, 
et abuse par la de ses relations, alors il se 
rend passible de [a] la censure. 


Of this Mr. D,’s justification is very 
weak, Like a convicted felon, he refers to 
his character ; but Mr. €. only speaks of it 
as evinced in his book, and against that his 
general plea is no defence. He says, “I 
set the whole of this down to the translator's 
utter ignorance of my character. * Purcitis 
ista viris!’ Perhaps M. Crapelet is not 
aware that ‘vir’ may mean ‘a gentleman,’ 
—and that gentlemen treat such wholly 
unfounded assertions with contempt.” 

Why then has he ‘answered Mr, C.? 
Why does he answer him in this vitupera- 
tive s:yle? Does he mean that this par- 
ticular assertion alone is unfounded, and 
that there are foundations fur the rest ! 

On the subject of omissions Mr. D. con- 
fesses his ignorance of the facts alleged ; 
and the only question is, whether as a writer 
of the class to which he aspires to belong, 
he ought not to have been better informed 
vr less flippant. It is not by accusing 
Mr. C,, as he before did Gardiner, with 
being ‘thin in the cuticle,” (a favourite 
phraseology as it seems) that he can fairly 
vverthrow such imputations. There is an 
absurd story about his proposing to have 
Mad, Crapelet’s portrait engraved at bis 
own expence fur the Tour ; but Mr.C., who 
hardly knew whether the proposition was 
@ qu or a compliment, tovk snuff at the 
wention of cost, and indignantly protested 
that his lady should neither come under 
obligation te an Englishman's purse nor 
an Englishman's burin !! 

Mr. D. defends his trifling and minute 
gossiping by saying that similar accounts 
of Aldus’s interior arrangements would 
now be inestimable.—Is he content to wait 
three centuries before his publications shall 
be reckoned worth reading? He is far more 
successful in his assertion of the absence 
of envy and jealousy in his country towards 
France. The reverse is notorious to all 
observers ; and our own experience demon- 
strates to us that ten times more of these 
weuk passions are displayed on the side of 
France than on that of England. But this 
applies only to the mob: the really worth 
and learned of both countries despise suc 
illiberality ; and M. Crapelet’s let 





n infinitely more creditable to 


would have 
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him, bad it been free of the stain of popular 
prejudices. We advise him to get rid of 
these, and we trust our counsel will be well 
taken, however Mr. D. receives his “to 
rely nore on his talents, (son oe fond) 
to relinquish gossiping notes, (les particu- 
Jarites familiérés) and puerile and minute 
details ; and not to visit families in order to 
pick up scandal to retail to his readers, 
(sans aller puiser dans le sein des familles 
un aliment a la curiosité de ses lectures.)” 

There are many minor points embraced 
in this squabble, but we fear it has already 
extended so far as to fatigue our readers, 
especially as we have yet to ask a few mi- 
nutes attention to another book, which, as 
Mr. D. does not notice, we presume he had 
not seen. This is a French translation of 
his “ Lettre Neuvieme,"* which relates to 
the public library at Rouen, with notes by 
M. Theodore Licquet, “ Conservateur de 
cette Bibliotheque,” who is quite as much 
at war with the Tour as M. Crapelet him- 
self. 

M. Licquet professes to be stimulated 
only by the love of truth ; to have no object 
in view but justice ; and to feel but one sen- 
timent, that of rigorous impartiality. Of 
Mr. D.’s six letters on Rouen, he confines 
himself to the last, on the Library. He 
blames the flippancy of the style, as littie in 
harmony with depth of inquiry; and the 
malignity of the ideas, as inconsistent with 
the (supposed) gravity of the author: and 
above all, complains of silly observations, 
details without interest, personalities, and 
other blemishes. He also asserts that the 
engravings are incorrect — the buildings 
inexact, and the scenes invented to enliven 
them not agreeable to reality in costume or 
character. The errors in bibliography, he 
says, are calculated to render the most au- 
thentic MSS. doubtful. . 

+ M. Licquet defends the pictures in the 
Museum trom the sweeping censure of the 
English author. About a hundred correc- 
tions follow, for such mistakes as—miscall- 
ing and ‘misplacing officers of various de- 
partments, calling grandsons sons, and 
plaster busts marble, confusion of distances 
and of topography, mistaking names, mis- 
representing slight but notorious facts, mis- 
quoting an:t mis-describing rare works (the 
latter in numerous and, to bibliography, im- 
portant instances,) attributing to one per- 
son what was done by another, omission of 
striking pieces (such as the coronation of 
the Anglo-Saxon kings, the prayers for the 
coronation of Dukes of Normandy, and so 
that Mr, D. affords no idea of the riches of 
the library,) contradiction of himself, and 
fable (such for example as stating that 
10,000 volumes were burnt during the re- 
volution at la Place des Carmes, whereas 
not one volume was burnt.) 

From the whole, it is clear that Mr. Dib- 
din’s account of Rouen is rather ornate than 
currect, and mure fanciful than exact. The 
French however seein often to apprehend 
for raillery, what he, wn man, meant 
merely for pleasantry of style; and they 
are moreover sadly perplexed with his “ neo- 





SS 
logy.”——The word Tooling, in bookbinding, 
is one of the insuperables. 

The misunderstanding we imagine has 
chiefly arisen from the want of keeping 
between our author's tone and his subject, 
The frivolous and jack-pudding character 
of his style is so incongenial with learning 
and learned researches, that it would be 
difficult to persuade the French Bibliopolists 
it was not intended for satire and ridicule, 
though it is simply Mr. D.’s natural manner 
in scribbling and in conversation. But, 
except for a half hour’s amusement to the 
literary world, the quarrel is utterly insigni- 
ficant, and if Mr. D. will but add a fourth 
hot-pressed cream-coloured, &c. vol. of Er- 
rata, to rectify his blunders, all will be as 
well as before. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Oxrorp, Feb. 2.—The Rev. C. Lloyd, D. D. 
Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, and student of 
Christ Church, is appointed Canon of Christ 
Church, and Regins Professor of Divinity, in 
the room of the Rev. Dr. Hodson, deceased. 

On Monday last the following gentlemen 
were admitted to degrees :— 

Masters of Arts. —Rev, J. Palmer Griffith, 
Fellow of Wadham College ; Richard Bethell, 
Scholar ef Wadham College, and Vinerian 
Scholar of Common Law. 

Bachelors of Arts.—W. Harding, Scholar of 
Wadham College, and C. Candy, Scholar of 
Lincoln College. 


CamBRIDGE, Feb, 1.—The late Dr. Smith’s 
annual prizes of 251. each, to the two best 
proficients in mathematics and natural philo- 
sophy among the commencivg Bachelors of 
Arts, were on Friday last adjudged to Mr. 
Hamnett Holditch, of Caius College, and Mr. 
Mitford Peacock, of Bene’t College, the first 
and second Wranglers, 

Feb. 15.—At a congregation on Wednesday 
last the following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity.x—The Rey. T. Rennell, 
of King’s College, vicar of Kensington. 

Master of Arts.—G, F. Parry, Esq. of Trinity 
College. 

Bachelor in Physic.—A. E. Gregory, Esq. of 
Jesus College. 





ee renee mam mk 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, 

Tue regular professors belonging to this 
Institution, Messrs. Brande and Millington, 
have commenced their courses of Lectures, 
the former on Chemistry, and the latter on 
Natural Philosophy ; and last week Dr. 
Roget begun a course on NaturalPhysiology. 
In his opening Lecture, the last-mentioned 
gentleman, after developing the plan which 
he intended to pursue, proceeded to con- 
sider the provinces of Zovlogy and Physio- 
logy, the phenomena of life and vital proper- 
ties. He explained the natural and artificial 
methods of applying comparative physio- 
logy to zoological classification, and adverted 
to the theory of continuous gradation in 
animals, to Geology, Medicine, and Natural 
Theology. In his second Lecture, on Tues- 
day last, he gave a detailed explanation of 
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tions ; and in order to render this subject 


perfectly intelligible to his audience, he 
entered into an investigation of the nature 
and properties of: animal textures, heginning 
with cellular and membranous substances ; 
then proceeding to the harder parts, shell, 
cartilage, bone, &c. He observed, with 
great force, upon the exquisite contrivance 
which Nature had displayed in the struc- 
ture of animals ; he shewed how admirably 
adapted each part was to the funetions 
which it was destined to perform, and how 
carefully those which were delicate and 
liable to injury were guarded and sheathed. 
He then adverted to the Mysenlar System ; 
explained the nature of muscles, their tex- 
ture, shape, and functions; and shewed how 
skilfully they were formed, and placed so 
as to produce the greatest mechanical 
power, and yet to occupy the smallest 
possible space. This Lecture was illustrated 
and explained hy diagrams and experiments. 
In speaking of hones, which he said were 
composed of an animal gelatinous substance 
and phospat of lime, he observed upon their 
extraordinary ynion of strength and light- 
ness, which he said was owing to the ma- 
terials of which they were formed, and to 
their structure. He said that if the bones 
had been solid, instead of hollow cylinders, 
they would not have been so strong, unless 
they had been much heavier; and he 
proved this proposition hy an ingenious 
though simple experiment: he took two 
cylinders of glass of equal weight, the one 
hollow, the other solid; he Taid each of 
them on a frame that supported only their 
extreme ends, and attached weights to their 
centers ; the result was, that the solid cy- 
linder broke with a weight which the 
hollow one bore without bending. The 
Doctor concluded his Lecture with some 
observations on the theories of irritability. 


a ee EL OT TREE 
FINE ARTS. 


BRITISH GALLERY. 

Tuere is so much to be allowed for in 
Exhibitions of Pictures, both with regard to 
situations and proximity, that judgment, in 
many instances, is scarcely to be formed, 
and in most cases amounts to little more 
than opinion. In this view we are inglined 
to regard 

No. 95. A Boy extracting a Thora from 
his Foot. 17’. Burker.—In point of charac- 
ter and composition this painting would 
not discredit the pencil of Murillo, but that 
it appears to waut the spirit and touch which 
properly belongs to the subject, where the 
roughness of handling and lopseness of 
execution is not out of place. 

No. 188. Sea Piece. S. W. Reynolds.— 
Under this unassuming title we find a 
picture of considerable interest, and of a 
powerful and striking effect. Is exhibits 
one of those dangeious and alarming situa- 
tions of a boat’s crew about to strike upon a 
rock, to which the moon lends her light 
only to display the horrors of the scene. 
This performance may be justly ranked 
among the number of those which assist 








* Same form, and printed by Crapelet, pp. 48. 





the nature and objects of Mechanical Func- 





the imagination in appreciating the merits 


See 
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of writers who have successfully described | 205 Headof an Old Woman. Colonel Hugh 


the workings of the tempest and the tumult 


of the storm. 

No. 77. Recollection of the Serra da Es- 
trella, in Portugal. A, Sketkey, — This 
scene is “ of imagination all compact,” and 
lends to the fancy great poetic feeling. It 
is like the fantastic riot of those visions 
that meet us in our dreams. There may he 


° ° vee t - e ~ - - 
much excess in it, but it is the excess of} 973 cattle, ke. M. M. Zacchary, Esq. John 


genius. 

Nos. 297, $19. Vertumnus and Pomona, 
and Devout Reflection. Mrs, Ansley.—As 
we are inciined to admire the talents of this 
lady in subjects of the grand and terrific, 
we are still more inclined to say of the 
above, that “‘ here is more attractive mettle,” 
and that Mrs. Ansley is in possession of 
those powers that are well calculated to 
give her works distinction even in the circle 
of classic art, and amung contempuraries 
of the first character; but something yet 
depends on the choice of subject. 


No. 269. Sylvia with a Love-letter. J. 
Bouden.—Some of this artist’s heads are in- 
disputably fine, and still live in our remem- 
brance, such as Lear, &c.; nor are we 
about to depreciate the merits of this, or 
of No. 281, a Lady in a Florentine Dress, 
only that there is nothing to characterize 
the former as the Sylvia in The Two Gen- 
tlemen of’ Verona, nor do we imagine, till it 
is opened, that a love-letter can be dis- 
tinguished from any other epistle. 

‘No. 266. Mark's Ridge, on the River 
Dart, Devon. F. C,. Lewis. — There is 
much ef the extraordinary in the character 
of this view, as well as of faithful delinea- 
tion and effect, but this is principally con- 
fined to the upper part; the foreground and 
reaching. to the middle does not, in our 
opinion, support the character of the rest. 
The river, too, which reflects the pearly 
winter sky, wants light and transparency. 
It is, however, a scene well calculated to 
fix the attention. 

No. 117. The Vale of Morpheal, Nor- 
wich. G.Vincent.—Is one of those beautiful 
and harmonized effects which we have fre- 
quently seen from the pencil of this artist ; 
and shows at once the magic of that power 
which can give to an ordinary or local view 
the character of Epic. 





[List of Pictures sold in the Gallery, with 
the names of the painters and purchasers, as 
promised in our last Number. ] 


Guineas. 
132 Marston Moor. R. P. Knight, Esq. 
Ab. Coo’ i - S 


per, R.A. - 
164 Venus aud Cupid. R. W. Sievier, Esq. 
W. Etty - : - - 
186 Cupid and Psyche. Col. Hugh Baillie. 
W. Ett - 


246 Scene ES Romeo and Juliet. F. 
Freeling, Esq. H.R. Briggs - - 
14 Landscape. I. Freeling, Esq. J.Stark 22 
16 Ditto Ditto Ditto 20 
131 Game. The Rev. Wm. Long. G. Miles 15 
122 The Watchful Sentinel. * * * * Edwin 
ndseer - - - - 
279 —— of the Fo name # New- 
castle upon * . Mayor and Curpora- 
tion. EP. Parker x - , -1 
169 Janette. T, L. Parker, Esq. Miss E. 


.| ticular example of excellence in the mo- 


j results, and, it may be, look back with ad- 
vantage to the source whence their improve- 
ment sprung. 

In the drawings of Cozens and Paul 


Baillie. J.Graham_ - 


Nasmyth 
199 Devotion. J. Welton, Esq. Mrs. Car- 


Burnett 
38 A Boy with a Bird’s Nest. P. Mildmay, 
Esq. Christina Robertson 
295 Windsor—Sunrise. H. R. Hoare, Esq. 
W. Ingalton - - - - 
118 Oporto. G.L. Fox, Esq. M.P. Douglas 
muest 
47 The Fish-boy. W. F. Praed, Esq. R. 
Mendham 
272 The Mischievous Boy. James Kinloch, 
Esq. R. Farrier 
125 The Essex Life-boat,&c. R.W. Cox,Esq. 
Wm. Daniell, R.A. ~ - - 
110 ‘The Nurse. J. W. Russell, Esq. M.P. 
S. Wm. Reynolds 
203 Harrow Weald Common. E. Walker, 
Esq. P. Nasmyth 
303 Stop a RK. Chippendale, Esq. T. 
war 
261 Sceue on the Ganges. Geo. Giles, Esq. 
Win. Danieli, R.A. - - - 100 
103 Poor Relations. Right Hon, N. Van- 
Sittart. F. P. Stephanoff 100 


100 





WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION. 

In our first notice of this Exhibition we 
guaranteed perfect satisfaction to all who 
might visit this charming collection; nor 
have we any fear of disappointment, though 
it cannot be expected that the same plea- 
sure which the association of ideas affords 
to the artist and the amateur, should be 
partaken by all. There is, however, suffi- 
cient in this brilliant display of the past 
and the present to satisfy every intelli- 
gent observer; and where the ruder or 
the learned sketch may fail to excite at- 
tention,—the finished view, the laboured 
subject, and the skilfully drawn character, 
will supply ample attractions: in which ob- 
servation we principally allude to the draw- 
ings of Furner, Westall, and Stothard, artists 
of the present day. ‘To those of times past 
we look as to first principles, and regard 
the truth and simplicity which has led to 
the development of talents in every variety 
of style and effect in which the abstract 
ualities of Art are brought to bear upon 
the forms-of Nature in the more recent 
productions of the English School of Water- 
colour Paintings. 

It is hardly necessary to fix on any par- 


dern School of Water-colours in this Col- 
lection, where the varied styles so happily 
blend, that, like the hues of the Opal, in 
softened gradation they reflect throughout 
the most harmonious tints, 

It is here that the distinguished artists of 
the present day may contemplate, in the 
works of their predecessors, that truth and 
simplicity which has led to such striking 





Jones 


NS ECS 
the former there is little more than a ney- 


20} tral colour, and some of the early drawings 


192 Fatima. Ditto. T. Stewardson - 25) of the latter are nothing more than a w. 
, rhe g ash 
23 og ae The Earl of Essex. of colour over a carefully pencilled outline. 
176 Grouse, &c. D. Mesman, Esq. G. P. Sandby, however, soon adopted the opaque 
Miles colours in his views, and gave all that could 
241 Cottage Scene. — Walker, Esq. P. he effected by the most powerful means. 


Some of his card-sized sketches in this way 
are equal to any of the Italian masters, 
His style of drawing has been advan- 
tageously followed by Mr. Laporte, and 
others, Between these two styles, of the 
slightly washed and the forcibly opaque, rose 
the highly tinted transparent, still gradually 
advancing in the works of W.Smith,Hills,and 
Glover, to the beautifully illuminated views 
of Nicholson, Robson, and onwards to the 


Prout, &c. In Architectural Drawing we 
have the same scale mounting in the works 
of Nash, Mackenzie, and Gandy. There are 
yet many connecting links in the chain. 
We must not, however, omit the powerful 
name of RK. Wilson, the apex of our pyra- 
mid. In the early period of modern Ens- 
lish art, the rays of his genius gave a light 
which directed contemporary practice; and 
those who have scen the elaborate and 
numerous studies now in the possession of 
Mr. Thomas Sandby, will readily admit 
his claims to the pre-eminence we have 
assigned him. . 

The drawings of Gainsborough are of a 
distinct and powerful character, and may 
be regarded as models of composition 
thrown hastily together from the hand of a 
Master. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE CHAMPION’S FAREWELL. 
To the sweet sailing Liffey 


Im off in a jiffey, 
With, Long life to old Cato of Westminster Hall ' 


Othello’s occupation’s gone. 


Farewell, farewell the life I led, 

The trumpet’s sound, the charger’s tread, 
The flowing cup and royal board, 

The shining helm and bloodless sword, 
My gallant steed and tutor Bligh! 

Lord, what a luckless dog am I! 


I should have been a Luff * at least, 
In honour of the noble beast 

That bore so well his gallant Knight 
’Mid smiles of lovds and ladies bright ; 
But now to float a ragged Mid ¢ 

(A gem like me, in a steerage ¢ hid) 
Is a burning shame to chivalry : 
Alack, alack, oh woe is me! 


Oh woe! the fields of baize I rang’d, 
For naked decks must be exchang’d ; 
The banquet-hall, the festal room, 
For a curst Frigate’s cheerless gloom, 
Where, for lofty chandelier, 

In bottles Purser’s dips appear ; 
*Stead of sav'ry cake and bowl, 
Maggot bread and water foul ; 





* Lieutenant. + Midshipman. | : 
t Frigates having no cockpit, the midshipmen’s 
birth is in the steerage. 

2 Candles, or rather shadows of candles, burnt 
in the midshipmen’s birth, and generally stuck in 





Sandby the utmost simplicity prevails ; in 


bottles, for lack of candlesticks. 


abstract effects of Girtin, Turner, De Wint, . 
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From a jar stale beer I sup, 

Oh farewell my golden cup! 

Stately haunch and rich sirloin 

For pork turn’d black and blue with brine. 


So long ’mid fashion seen, 

I’m not fit to pass the Queen ;* 

Used o’er Knightly books to pere, 

How shall I read Hamilton Moore? 

I, who King and Courtier rul’d, 

By old Syntax must be school’d ; 

1, (who well could hold the rein, 

And poise the lance) must dull my brain“ 
With cosine, tangent, arc and sine, 

The last, last branch of Dimmock’s line ! 


Instead of Cato, sweetly pied, 

On the top-sail yard I'll ride, 

While all the youngsters laugh and scoff, 
And cry, he’ll kick the Champy off. 
Death! how the little Mids will grin, 

To see the Champion turning in; 

« What, ho, Don Quixote!” one will roar, 
« What devil's wind blew you from shore ? 
A six foot Mid!—a Horse Marine, 

Stick to your lance and carpets green.” 


Adieu, adieu, ye beaux on shore, 
I leave you for the ocean’s roar, 
And Middys, that tobacco chew, 


* I join, ye Fair, instead of you! 


I, who no master had till now, 

To swagg‘ring Luff must humbly bow, 
Who, if by chance he sees me tread 
‘To-windward, sends me to mast head : 
Alas, alas, this lofty station 

To me is only degradation ! 


Howe’er, I'll try it if I can, 

To bear a boy’s lot like a man, 

And cheerfully with Mid and Mate 

Salt junk devour without a plate, 

And drink my grog as others drink, 

And now and then of Cato think. 

Farewell—aloft Blue Peter flies, 

The slumbering wave begins to rise ; 

A few months more, if all go well, 

The Champion gets the white lapelle. 
Elue Water, under three topsails, DiMMOCK. 

4 P.M, Dec. 20, 1821. 


* Passing examination in the cockpit of the 
Queen, 9% gun ship ; a ceremony among the Mid- 
shipmen, qualifying them for every thing but gen- 
lemen, 





TETE A TETE. 


My Aunt, who is the proudest dame on earth, 
And always boasting of her wealth and birth, 
Became so tired of variety, 
And dissipation of society, 
As found in circles of the rich and great, 
That she resolved, at length, to quit all state, 
And seek retired amusement, téte a téte, 
With some congenial-minded Elegante— 
Alas, there were but few would suit my Aunt. 
It doubtless may, nay will, excite surprise, 
That she, so proud, should deign to advertise ; 
But so it was, and in due time there came 
An answer most polite. The titled name 
Of Auvergne d’Elville, Countess, to it sign’d, 
oduced a grand effect on Aunty’s mind. 
The day and hour were fixed, the ladies met, 
e Countess’ house in perfect order set ; 
The furniture display’d a taste refined, 
€ various books, a cultivated mind; 
Instruments of music and of science. 
Completely set suspicion at defiance. 
(Exceptions, though, exist to every rule, 


My Aunt enforc’d how tired she was of state, 
And all the hurly burly of the great, 

And how she sought amusement téte a téte, 
Where time, well occupied, improv’d might be, 
To dissipate the tedium of ennui. 

Ah, oui, oui, oui, j'entendez vous bien, 

The Countess said ; No tedium, no rien 

Of dat sort, Madame, in dis heuse mien. 

Ah no, my school consist of fifty-eight, 

And of all dese each day you'll comb de pate. 
Death! cried my Aunt, what insult pray is this ? 
Insult, Madame, how, where, why, what's amiss ? 
What for you angry, scold at such a rate ? 

Dis I do call amusement téte a téte. 

Whip’s Cross, 28 Jan, 














SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 





THE SHOWS OF LONDON.—No. VI. 
Quelque Chose!—Dict. de ’Academié. 

Near our great friend, the French Giant, 
reside, and see company at a shilling per 
visitor, (cheaper than one often pays for 
going into better society where cards are 
played) a Botocudo Savage, with his Wife 
and Child. They are from the interior of 
Brazil, and not the most agreeable or exalt- 
ing specimens of human nature that could 
beexhibited ; though the head of the family 
is stated in his invitation hand-bill to be “a 
Chieftain.” The lady’s name is rather a 
romantic one, Tono Maria, and her charms 
are reputed to have been so irresistible in 
her native land, that she made conquest of 
no fewer than three[Chieftains in succession, 
her present lord, Jovhina, being her third 
husband. That she was a woman of gal- 
lantry is also very evident; for of cuts 
which are inflicted by the natives instead of 
damages for crim. con. she bears the scars 
of nearly a hundred — the laws restraining 
the offence to a hundred and four repetitions 
upon pain of death for the next excess.* 
Thus it seems that Tono Maria has freely 
exercised the privileges of her sex; and 
stared death in the face like a Botocudo 
Cleopatra, “all for love, or the world well 
lost.” She is not however much pleased 
if any spectator notices too minutely the 
cicatrices which cover her arms and body 
She is now about forty years of age, and 
if is not easy to conceive any thing in the 
shape of woman more disgusting than the 
Venus of South America. Laziness and 
nastiness are her striking characteristics ; 
and to see her eat is a very emetic spectacle 
Among the graces of the tribe, it is the 
custum when a female marries, to extract 
her two front bottom teeth; should she wed 
again, the mouth, thus improved, is reckon- 
al still beautiful enough for the match ; 
but a third bridegroom exacts the compli- 
ment of a third tooth pulled from the side 
of the jaw. It does not appear that: the 
simple absence of the teeth is esteemed a 





*By their laws the ‘‘ adulteress is suffered, 
during the lives of two husbands, to be guilty 
one hundred and four times; if once more no- 
thing can save her,—they rip up her belly, and 
she is put to death, with the consent of her hus- 
band, who is always present while she is taking 
her trial. She must also forfeit her life for the 
first offence of the kind, if detected, and if she 





And, entre nous, the Countess kept a school.) 


were married to a third husband.” 


charm; they are removed to make room for 
a more delightful ornament, videlicet, a 
piece of wood like a bung, and fully four 
inches in circumference. ‘This plug is in- 
serted into the lady’s under-iip, in an in- 
cision as wide as her wide mouth, cut across 
her chin in a horizontal line. Its upper 
surface accordingly forms an extension of 
mouth, and protrudes the lip to the lovely 
distance of two inches from the teeth, or 
rather from the chasm where they were, 
We should like to read a Botocudo love- 
song: it must have some original ideas ou 
the essential ingredient of kisses, Where 
not only lip meets lip, (not with soft — 
sure) but platter meets platter in thrilli 

union! When this ornament is removed, 
the countenance is ludicrous with its two 
mouths. ‘Tono Maria was so condescend- 
ing as to permit us to take it out, and also 
the similar wooden circles from her ears, 
one being of the size of the bottom of a 
quart pot, the other somewhat less, The 
orifice in the greater case is quite extra- 
ordinary,; the best notion we can give of it 
is, by mentioning that we put an arm 
through the ear as easily as the wire of a 
gold ring, and that the first looked very 
comely by way of setting. As the subjects 
are quite closely connected, our transition 
back again to the mouth needs no peri- 
yhrase. The style of eating is abominable. 
Mastication is performed in the coarsest 
manner; and Tono's tremendous tongue 
rolling round all its confines, and licking 
the lip-platter, is a disgusting sight. The 
latter office is much facilitated by the gap 
in front whence the teeth-stakes have been 
drawn out. These people are said to. be 
of a Cannibal tribe: we witnessed their 
dining on rabbits stewed in fat, and after 
cleaning the bones in a canine fashion, the 
fair (copper) Maria lapped up the grease 
with infinite gusto, to the utter dismay of a 
lovely Englishwoman, whose curiosity had 
withstood every other exhibition, buf whose 
stomach was not proof against this. Indeed 
had our minds not been diverted by specu- 
lation on the extraordinary contrast between 
these two creatures of the same sex and 
species, we really think that we could not 
have had bowels for the scene. When ina 
contented condition of repletion, Tono lolls 
back in a fashionable posture, stretches out 
her feet, fixes her eyes very listlessly on 
whoever are there, and seems to enjoy a 
most philosophical luxury. The eyes, we 
may here mention, are obliquely placed, 
tike those of the Chinese; and fine dark, 
expressive organs. Jochina, after meals, is 
rather more lively ; he will carry the child 
about, laugh, look about his money, and 
sing. He is generally better tempered than 
his partner, and speaks, besides his native 
dialect, a barbarous sort of Portuguese. 
He is aware (as we understand) of his 
freedom in England, and consequently that 
he is his own master. At night(taking out 
his wooden ear and mouth-pieces, which 
are smaller than the woman’s) he is com- 
petent to go to market, and purchase such 
victuals as he wishes for his Cuisine, He 
is represented to be quite sensible of the 








value of money, and careful of the receipts 
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of the exhibition. His singing is, Tor ele- 

on a par with his partner's eating, 
Testineat, loud, and utterly the reverse of 
musical: it is a mere exertion of lungs 
soueenaieee by savage expression an 
fierce and ahgry gestures. 

Both parents are much attached to the 
child, ot petulance is never reproved ; 
as one of his progenitors is sure to espouse 
his cause against the other in the event of 
any rupture. They have some noticns of 
Christianity, and remember imperfectly a 
few of the tenets enforced at their baptism 
by the Portuguese priests. The man is 
about thirty years of age, and stoutly made 
though short in person. The chief physiv- 
logical feature is the obliquity of the posi- 
tion of the eyes, as already mentioned; 
another is the want of beard. The eye- 
lashes are eradicated with great dexterity, 
a Tono seems to feel a wonderfyl itch to 
pall this impertection from the lids of an 
one to whom she takes aliking. Her twitch 
is so quick, that she accomplishes the ope- 
ration without giving pain beyond a mo- 
ment. 

As a variety in nature, these Beings, 
displeasing as they are, are worth a visit ; 
a he whose gallantry thought little of our 
owa fair Countrywomen before; will pro- 
bably leave the show “clean an altered 
man,” and for life after pay the homage 
due to the loveliest works of creation, en- 
hanced in value by so wonderful a contrast. 





DRAMA. 

ae ae 
Kixe’s ‘Tiitatse.—On Saturday and 
Tuesday “ If Barone di Dolsheim” was re- 
sated, and the Sorrons of the Opera 
se seem at fast to have agreed to admire 
thé composition, without further care as to 
its being an original wurk or a piracy from 
sini: It was succetded by a ballet of 
a¢tion, efititled, “ Les Puges du Duc de 
on sal , i dome ee. oni pa 
mitich graceful gtouping and datcing is dis- 
tributed, is ifasly 2s fdllows the Duc 
dé Vendomie’s approach, duting an excur- 
sion im Spain, is notified to a Madame 
St Ange, whose niece Eliza is a ward of 
thie Duke. The young lady has already 
presented the valuable offering of her heart 
to oné of the Dake’s Pages ; and though, on 
the Duke’s arrival with eleven pretty Pages 
in his suite, the favoured Victor is abseut, 
still Eliza refuses to accept the hand of 
Count Minet, who is presented to her by 
her guardian: Victor, who has been win- 
ning a staridard from the énemy, how 
arrives with his capture. A village dance 
begins, in which the Pages join, but all are 
hushed when Victor and Eliza come for- 
ward if the Bolero. At its conclusion they 
cofi¢ert plans of future meeting; atd are 
assisted in their age by the deiterity of 
the other Pages. A miller’s daughter and 
Eliza’s aunt aré besieged by the amorous 
attentions of the ar on a Pages. ‘The 
i. alg Mower night beneath a tent; 
Victor leaves the group and climbs the 


ceive him; but the arrival of the Duke 
shortens their conference, and Victor only 
escapes by rushing amongst his companiuns 
and counterfeiting sleep; but the Duke 
traces him to the tent, and finding it im- 
possible in the dark to distinguish him par- 
ticularly, deprives hith of his epaulette, 
that he may know him by its ‘loss ; Victor, 
to avoid recoghition, removes thé epatilettes 
from thé shotilders of the rest. e Duke 
and Cotint Miret iti vain Seek to discover 
the offender. Secrecy and honour seeni the 
device of the Pages, and their urcereino- 
hious mode of replying to the Duke’s inqui- 
ties, shews a clear illustration of the asser- 
tion; that tio man is consitlered 4s a hero 
by his household attendant. Vietor; by a 
counter-theft, recovers his epaulette, and 
restores theirs to his friends. Ile is now 
élosely questioned Ly the Duke, confesses 
his knowledge of the Page sought for, but 
tefiises to name him. Vendome now resorts 
to a very unprincely trick, in promising the 
hand of Eliza to her lover, who, in the 
ecstasy of the moment; betrays his identity, 
and is on the point of losing his mistress 
for ever, when the entreaties of the specta- 
tors at last influence the Duke to consent to 
their union. Such is the light fabric of an 
extremely pretty Ballet. The imperious 
manner of the Duke is sometimes almost 
ludicrous—from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous, &c.; but the firm fidelity of the Pages 
to their companion is fea ie ressed, 
and these dressed boys form as handsome a 
suite as any Prince could select. But the 
Bolero, danced by Mercandotti and Made- 
moiselle Roland, is certainly the great 
attraction of the ballet; and the brilliant 
dancing of Auatole and Albert appears ab- 
solutely culd and uncharactered after the un- 
rivalled beauty of the Bolero. Mercandotti’s 
movements are of such unusual beauty and 
elastic lightness, that we are sure no future 
exhibition on the Opera boards can offer a 
more exquisite scene to the admirers of the 
dance. The gracetul Bolero was tumul- 
tuously encored and applauded. It is a 
Spanish saying, though erp of Moorish 
origin, that if the Angel of death were sent 
to Summon a Bolero dancer, he would sus- 
pend his commission till the dance was 
concluded; and we can believe it, if he 
were to see Mercandotti. 


———SEEoeee 
VARIETIES. 

A work has just been published at Peters- 
burgh, which is rather remarkable at this 
crisis: it is, The Campaigns of Suwarro 
against the Turks. The author is said to be 
att official person of high consideration. 
Lusus Nature —An extraordinary female 
twin birth lately took place at Soignies, 
Both were perfectly formed, but united 
together from the upper part of the neck 
to the timbilieal region. The heads, shoul- 
ders, arms, hatids, and lower limbs were in 
their natural positions, and it seemed as if 
nothing more was necessary than to cut 
the skin to te the bodies and make 
two individuals. ‘Phere was but one um- 


Nature, on the 2ist December, is vouched 
for by M. Denis; of Souilly, who states, 
that the imagination of a female under his 
care had been so wrought on by a deformed 
caricature, that she produced an infant 
without a head. ‘The face was on the back 
of the sternum, This menster was stil}. 
born. 

It is said that there is in the library of 
the University at Vienna, a copy of Obset- 
vations on the History of France, of Velli, 
Villaret and Garnies; by Gaillard; with 
notes thereon by Buonaparte, written it his 
own hand while at Vienna in 1809. 

The Arts on the Continent,—A public din- 
her was given lately at Brussels, to celebrate 
the return from Italy of a native artist named 
Navez, whose productions have been thought 
to reflect honour on his country. Paelinck 
and Odevare, two leading Flemish painters, 
and David, the French artist, with a cor- 
pany of 130 persons, were present. 

Pun Pugitistic—When Jack Marten, the 
pusilist, married Elizabeth Martin, of St. 

iles, that incortigible punster the Non 
Pareil remarked, that it was too bad in 
Jack to knock his wife’s i out on the véry 
day of her marriage. 





LITERARY NOTICES: 


An edition of 500 copies of the British 
pr in 100 volumes, toyal 18mo., which 
as long been in preparation, is, we under- 
stand, on the eve of being published. It 
includes our most celebrated Poets, from 
Chaucer and Spenser down to Burns and 
Cowper, together with the standard Trans- 
lations from the Classics. The lives of the 
authors are prefixed to their works ; as far 
as they extend, those by Dr, Johnson are 
adopted ; the remainder; fifty in number, are 
original compositions, ‘The embellishinents 
are proof iinpressions of nearly two hun- 
dred masterly engravings ; and the whole of 
the typography executed by Whittingham. 
The author of the Beauties, Harmonies 
and Sublimities of Nature, is engaged upon 
a new work, entitled ** The Tablets of Mem- 
hon; or, Fragments, illustrative of. the 
human character.” 

Capt., Manby, author of the means of 
Saving persons trom shipwreck, is about to 
publish, with graphic iHustrations, a Journal 
of a Voyage to Greenland, in 1841. 

A new edition of Humboldt’s Account of 
the Kingdom of New Spain, with additions 
and cerreetions, is adnouiticed. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A. P. P. says, that in spite of our many rejections of 
his offerings. hé sends us another, aod remains still 
ours, &t. We wish he would remain stil/—and more 
acceptably ours. 
Beppo’s thoughts are often good; bat the verse so 
far beyond mending, that one hal bettér make twice 43 
much thah by that joh at any time. ' 
Christianus was welcome, bat does not need a place. 
Hale is certainly the dimmest light we ever saw, 
and some of his notions seem to indicate that his wit’s 
place is rathe? in the Moon than abont it. 

“Jacob Would be Poet * must choose anotlier verse, 
and, probably, another subject, before he gains ddmis- 
sion: we are sick of the sickly order of triplets. 

“ B” will most likely be in our next. 
Our “ Consideration Cap” is mounted upon many 
communications, which shall be determined within « 








balcony, where his mistress stands to re-|bilieal 


cord.A still more wonderful Lusus 


reasonable compass of time, as itpoints N; E. W. or 8. 
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Miscellantous Avbertisements, 


Connected with Literature and the Arts. 





THE EXAMINER. ‘ 
HE PRICE of this WEEKLY PAPER 
will in fatare be SEVEN-PENCE. 


te, Catharine-street, Strand, 


why 
Feet Puituery 18, 1582 





ENGRAVED PRINT.—DAME BRETTELL. 
This is a Porttait much esteémed by the Nobility and 
Gentry, inhabitants of the neighbourhood of Twick- 


enham. 

AME BRETTELL (born at Aberistwyth, 

&. Wales,) late of Twickenham, lived to the aa- 
vanced age of 103 years 10 months and 24 days, en- 
joying her Faculties to the last. Engtaved (in the line 
our) by J.G. WALKER, Proois, 6s. each ; Prints, 
4s. each, To be had of Mr. Mortimer, Post Office, 
Twickenham; Mr. Ealing, Bookseller, Richmond ; 
Miss Butlet, Post Office, Hounslow ; and Mr. Clay, 
Printseller, Ludgate-hill, London. 





ine Arts.—Mr. YOUNG, Engraver to His Majesty, 
. begs leaye to announce, that on tlie Ist of March he 

will publish 

CATALOGUE of the splendid Collec- 

tion of PICTURES at Leigh Court, near Bristol, 
the property of Philip John Miles, Esq. M.P. con- 
taining an ETCHING of every Picture, with Historical 
and Biographical Notices. is celebrated Collection 
consists of 8) Pictures, many of them the finest Speci- 
mens of the Italian, Spanish, and Flemish Schools, 

The price of quarto copies is 2/. 2s. each ; folio ditto 
of which a very limited number is printed,) with the 
(ehings on India paper, 3! 3s. each. 

Sold by the Author, 65, Upper Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square ; R. Jenpings, } gate ; Messrs. Nicol, 
Pall-Mali; Molteno, Pall Mall; Carpenter, Bond- 
street; Rodwell & Martin, New Bond-street ; Acker- 
mann, Strand; Norton, Bristol; and by Colnaghi & Co. 
Cockspur-street, — . 

Copies of the Grosvenor and Leicester Catalogues 
may be had as above. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Second Edition of 
In 8vo. with Maps, the 2d Edition, with alterations and 
additions, lus, fid. boards, 


PARGA, and the LONIAN ISLANDS ; 
comprehending a Refutation of the various Mis- 
statements on the Subject: with a Réport of the Trial 
between Lieutenant-General Sit Thos. Maitland, Lord 
High Commissioner, and the Aathar. 
By Lieut. Col. C, P. DE BOSSET. 
Printed tor Rodwell & Martin, New Bond-street. 











In 1 vol. Crown 8vo. price 9s. 6d. 
A DICTIONARY of FRENCH HOMO- 
NYMES ; or a new Guide to the Peeuliarities of 
the French Language, being a Collection of French 
Expressivins, siinitar in sonnd, but differing in siguifi- 
cation, illastrated by A dotes, Jeux de 
Mots, &c. particularly designed for those who are de- 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Ho «l, 2s. 6d. each No.. tinued Monthly,) 
geLech Brinig biviNes: ‘Part XL. 
‘ en by the ps. at fm sila 
os. contajning Bev: ”s Private Thon 3 
with - ¥ rat — No iis ton’s Theological Lec- 
ures ; with a Portrait.—No. 4. peository Lectures.— 
Nos, 5, 6, & 7. Commentary on St. Peter.—Nos. 8 & 9. 
Setmons.—Nos. 10, 11; & 12. Henity’s Tracts; with & 
Portrait. Each Author may be hased separately, 
in Nos. or in Vols. boards, A short Biographical Sketch 
6f eich Author is given. 
Printed by A. J. Valpy; and sold by Longman Ri- 
finstons Seeley; Hamilto# ; Hatchard ; and all other 
ouksellers; of whom the Work may be had regularly 
with the Monthly Reviews and Magazines. 








In 4 vols. 8v0, price 22, 12s. fd. in boards, 
THE WORKS of JOHN PLAYFAIR, 
Esq. late Professor of Natural Philosophy ii the 
University of Edinburgh, &c. &c. With a Memoir of 
the Author, 

Printed for Archibald Constable & Co, Edinburgh ; 
and Hurst, Robinson, & Co. London. 

« There is mo composition on thé history of the pliy- 
sical atid exact sciences, in our langaage 
be compared to that of Mr. peepee in philosophical 
eloquetice.—Edinbirgh Review, No. 71. 





A New Edition, in 12 Vols. 8vo. beautifully printed by 
Ballantyne, with rignette Titles, 71. 4s. boards, 
OVELS and TALES of “ The Author of 

Waverley,”’ ns Waverley, Gay Mannering, 
the Antiquaty, Rob Roy, Tales of My LanAlord, first, 
second, and third Series, with a copious Glossary. 

Printed for Atchibald Constable & Co. Ediiburgh ; 
and Hurst, Robinson, & Co, 90, Cheapside, London. 
Of whom =< be liad, just aay lished, 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the NOVELS and TALES of 
the “ Atithor of Waverley,” in 12 Prints, with vignette 

Title. Engraved by Heath, Warren, Engleheart, Rom- 

ney, Meyer; Lizars, &c.; from original Designs by 

William Allan. 

In 12mo. 11. 4s —8vo. 1. 11s. 6@.—Proofs, on India 
paper, Imperial 4to. 2/. 12s. 6d. Ditto before the let- 
ters, Colombier 4to. 31. 3s. 





Price 1s, 

J: RODFORD’S CATALOGUE for 1822. 

Containing several Thousatid Volumes of Books, 
Ancient and Modern, chiefly Second Hand ; comprising 
several Valuable Collections, made from various 
sources ; patticulatly One ftom the Library of a No- 
bleman, recently purchased ; now on Sale at very low 
and reduced prices, for Ready Money ortly. 

In addition to Hebrew Bibles and Commentaries, 
Greek Testaments and Concordances,; Greek and Latin 
Classics, Ancient and Modern History, &c. this Cata- 
logue will be found to contaim a very large Collection 
of seatce and curious Tracts, chiefly of the 17th Cent. 

Printed for J. Rodford, Bookseller, &c. 52, Lowgate, 
facing the Chureh-gates; Hull; to be had of him, 
Messrs. Longman, Hurst; & Co. London, and of every 
respectable Bobkseller through the country. 





Price 6¢, a 
THE PAMPHLETEER. No. XXXVIII: 
This Quartetly Work contains the best Politica), 
Literary, and Miscellaneous Pamphlets of the Day, on 
both sides of every Question ; with Original, as well 
as scarce old Pamphlets intetspetsed. 
Contents:—1. Lettets of Joseph LI. to some of the 





sirous of acquiring the Language of Social } 
By D. BOILEAU. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Cendvit-street. 





In 12mo. price.7s. 6d. boards, 

ES84Ys, Motal, Philosophical, and Sto- 

machical, on the important Science of GOOD- 
LIVING. Dedicated to the Right Worshiptul the 
Court of Aldermen. By LAUNCELOT STURGEON, 
Esq. Fellow of the Beef-Steak Club; and an Honorary 
Member of several Foreign Pic Nics, &c. &c. &c. 
“ Bat! drink! and be merry !—for to-morrow you die.”’ 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave Maria-lane. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. with a 4to. Volume of Tables, 
Price 14. 16¢. Part I. 
THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 
BRITAIN, from the Declaration of War by France, 
February 1793, to the Accession of George [V. January 


1880: with an Account of the Origin and progressive | p: 


Increase of the 

mencement of 

Extracts, contai & sep Quarto 

By WILLIAM JAMES, 
London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, | 

Ani Account of the Military Occurrences of the late 

rican War; 2 vols. ptice 30s —An Account of the 


ritish Navy, illustrated from the com- 
¢ year 1793, by a Series of ‘Tabular 
d t Volume 





t celebrated Characters of his time (now first trans- 


. | mos 
lated for this Work)—2. Bishop of Llandaif’s Primary 


Charge to his Clergy—3. The celebrated Pamphlet 
published in 1778, itled, “ Anticipation of the King’s 
Speech to both Houses, and of the Debate inthe Lower 
ouse on the Address and Amendment. By Richard 
Tickell.”—4 Expostulation to Lord Byron on his pre- 
sent Pursuits; with Animadversions on his Writings 
(Original )—5, A Vindication of the People from Blas- 
phemy, and Defence of the Press—6. ~ Grammar 
Schools. By Vicesi Knox, D.D.—7. Interests of 
the Chureh of England, By R. V.—8. Defence of the 
Vegetuble Regimen. By J. F. Newton—9. Police of 
the Metropolis. By G. Mainwaring. 
fn Nos. 36 & 37 are the following important Pamph- 
lets, among many others :—Count Santa Rosa’s detailed 
Acconnt of the rise and fall of the Piedmontese Revolu- 
tion in 1820—The Necessity and best mode of striking 
off part of National Debt—Cornaro on Longevity, and 
correcting a bad constitution—Bowles’ Answer to Lord 
Hyren about Pope—Rt. Hon. R. Adair’s Declaration of 
ngland against the Belg ieee ent, Constant on 
the Dissolution of the Chamber of Deputies—with se- 
Hite on the present Agricultural Distresses, Corn 
i 








Each No. contains ten or twelve whole Pamphlets, 
and not — paveate, a eats om su 
r ing t ice of each to al sixpence, 
“The Primary 

Sold b 
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autifally. re in 8vo. with a es 18s, bds, 
LIFE of WILLI Y; Esq. 
.™. F.R.8. Member of the Royal Colle of Sutge 
fe London ; Honorary Member of the Royal College of 
urgeons in irelans of the Royal Medical Society of 
Edinburgh, the Literary and by sens ag So- 
ciety of Manchester, and late Senior Surgeon the 
General Infirmary, at Leeds. In Two Parts. rt I. 
The Professional Life, with Remarks on his Writings. 
Part If The Moral atid Social Life, with Ms 
By JOHN PEARSON, F.R.S, F.L.8: M.R.E. 
Member of thé Royal Collegé of Surgéons in Lhidoa, 
Honorary Meinbet of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in Jreland,; arid of the Royal Medical Society of 
Edinburgh, &e. &c, 
Printed for Hutst, Robingon, & Co. London ; Atchi- 
Wd Constable & Ci, Ediibtrgh ; and Robiisih & 
ernaman, Leeds. 


s 





Price 11. 1s. the Fifth Part (arid the Fotir preeéding 
rts, me 1d. Is. cy) of The 
FE/NCYCLOP DIA M OPOLITANA. 
This Work has fallen aidet the management of 
hew Proprietors, who have made arrangemetiié for 
ts p t conti upon the original Plan, and 
for its fature regular publication. 
*,* Anew Prospectus is now ry far delivery, 
Printed for J. Mawman ; F. C, & J; Rivington Hala. 
win, Cradock, & Joy: Sherwood, Neely, & 
G. & W. B. Whittaker ; Ogle, Duncan, & Uo 
J. Patker, Oxford; and Deigh 


In 3 vols. 8vo, price Il. 16s. in boards, 
(\UVRES INEDITES de MADAME LA 
“<4 BARONNE DE STAEL, publiées par son fils; 

récédées d’uné notice sur le caractére et les écrits de 

Adame de Staél, par Notane Necker de Saussure. 

Printed for Treattel & Wurtz, Trétttel, jun. & 
Righter, 30, Solio-square. 

“ This posth publication makes us better ac- 
uainted with its illustrious author than apy of the 

rorks whitch she has herself given to the world; and 
lets us more into her personal character than all that has 
yet been written’ about ber.” “ We are very much in- ! 
debted to Madame Necker de Saussure for her copious, 
elegant and affectionate avcgnnt of het friend cot. 
sin,” &c. &c.— Edinburgh Review, Né. 71; 

Fath Volameé may be had separately. 

Also an English Translation of Madame Necker’s 
Sketch of Madame de Staél, 8vo. with a Porttait, 
price 10s. 6d: ; and in Englisi Translation of Madame 
de Staél’s Ten Years’ Exile, 8vo. price 12s. 





ones ; 
. Lovdon 3 
nton & Sons, Cambridge. 











In 8 vols. 13m. price 108. 64. sewed, 
ULIA SEVERA, ou lan Quatré Cent 
natre-vingt-Douze. Pa- J.C. L. SIMONDE DE 
SISMON D1, Auteur de Histoire des Frangais, &c. Ac. 
The author’s object in this Romance is to give a pie- 
ture of the state of the Gauls at the périad of the inva- 
sion of Clovis. The Work is the result of the labour 
and researches which he has bestowed on the eompo- 
sition of the first volumes of the History of the Proweh. 
His wish is, at each great revolation in that history, to 
be able to exhibit, in a distinct shape, to his readers, a 
pictare of ordinafy life, on a fictitious canvas; und 
with imaginary charatters; guided, however, always 
by historical reseatches, and conforming scrupulous 
to contemporary testimony in thé delineation of upi- 
nions, as well as of nationul character. Méttos are 
prefixed to é¢ach chaptet (in the mannér of the author 
of the admirable Scottish Romaaces) all taken from 
temporary authors, atid intended to prové low 
closely the fictitious scenes of the tomance resémble 
the realities of that age. 
Mrinted for Treuttel & Wurte, Treuttel, jun. & 
Richter, 3, Soho-squate; of whom niay be had all 
M. Sismondi’s othér Works. 


THE HISTORY and CHRONICLES of 
SCOTLAND. Written in Latin by Hector Boece 

and translated into the Scottish Language by JOHN 

BELLEN DEN, at the command of Kiag James V. 

This Edition. is in two volumes 4to, printed in the 
most beautiful manner by Ballantyne k Co. upon a 
fine laid post; is ornamented with fac-similes of the 
Cuts of the original Blackletter Edition, and acommpa- 
nied by Memoirs of Boece and Bellenden. Galy 200 
cepies have been printed for sale, and above 120 are 
already sold, A copy of the original jon is worth 
801.5 the of the New Edition is 51. 5s. 

Hector ce, if not the most authentic, is at least 
the most entertaining of the Scottish Historians; Bel- 
lenden’s traustation is a free end spirited one ; and as 
it abounds with interpolations, may iv some degfee be 
regarded as an original work. It is allowed to be the 
finest specimen of the ancient language of Scotland that 
has heen left us. 


Printed for W.&C. Tait, Edinburgh; and gold in 








Rivingtous & Cochran, 








Naval Occurrences of the late American War. Pr. 2ts. 


imary Charges of Bistaps are rte my wae Oe 
¥ rw 
don; and all Booksal 


lers, on receiving a general order. 


London by. & Co. Paternoste e ? 
~ Gi mom 0. rnoster-row ; ; 
and Payne & Foss, Pall-Mall, 
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In 8vo. (with Plates, separate in 4to. from the 
Drawings of C. Cockerell, Esq.) price li. 10s. 
PHE TOPOGRAPHY of ATHENS, with 
some Remarks on its Antiquities. 
By Lieut. Col. LEAKE. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





In 8vo. 5 vols. 3. 5s. 

"THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of 

EDWARD GIBBON, with Memoirs of his Life 

and Writings, composed by himself; illustrated from 
his Letters, with occasional Notes and Narrative. 

By JOHN LORD SHEFFIELD. 
A very few Copies are printed in Royal 8vo. 41. 10s. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





In ed a 8s. 6d. 
[THE MARTYR of ANTIOCH; a Tragic 
Drama. By the Rev. H. H. MILMAN, Professor 
of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Also, a New Edition of 
The FALL of JERUSALEM. 8vo. 83s. 6d. 





In 2 vols. Post 8vo. 12s. a New Edition of 
KNICKERBOCKER’S Humorous Account 
of NEW YORK; containing, among many surpris- 
ing and curious Matters, the unutterable Ponderings of 
Walter the Doubter, the disastrous Projects of William 
the Testy, and the chivalric Achievements of Peter the 
Headstrong. By the Author of the SKETCH BOOK. 
Printed for John Marray, Albemarle-street. 
By the same Author, a New Edition of the 
KETCH BOOK. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 16s. 





In 12mo. Third Edition, 3s. 6d. boards, 
FPIGRAMS and other Short Pieces, writ- 


ten on various subjects, Serious and Comic. 
By EDWARD ‘TRAPP PILGRIM, Esq. 

“ Wherein is an ease and gaiety in the comic _—* 
and a softness in the serious, which together form a 
pleasing melody.”—Monthly Review. 

London: Pablished 7 Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy ; 
C,Upham, Exeter; andJ. Upham, Bath. 





Price 9s. 
CotTu on the ADMINISTRATION of 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE in England, and the Spirit 
of the English Government. Translated from the 
French, with additional Notes. 

Printed for R, Stevens, 3), and C. Reader, 29, Bell- 
yard, Lincoln’s Ion. 

Mr. Cottu went the Northern Circuit under the aus- 
pices of Judges Wood and Bailey, and was materially 
assisted by Mr. Scarlett and Sir C. Grey, now Judge at 
the Court of Madras, to whom was submitted the Ma- 
nuscript previous to publication. 





The following WORKS have been recently published 
by Messrs. Longman & Co. Paternoster-row; and by 
the Author, Mr. Mawe, 14, Strand:— 


FAMILIAR LESSONS on MINERA- 
LOGY and GEOLOGY, with coloured Pilates, 
price 7s. ‘The Descriptions of Minerals and Rocks are 
accom ied with References to the various Plates, 
and illustrated in an easy and agreeable manner, so 
that the Learner may become i diately acquainted 
with the Characters of the various Substances to which 
his attention is directed. Third Edition. 

2. NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of MINE- 
RALS, with Diagrams of their simple Forms, Fourth 
Edition, price 7s. entirely re-written, on a Plan calcu- 
lated to facilitate the anes of Collections. 

3. Instructions for the Management of the BLOW- 
PIPE, ACIDS, and CHEMICAL TESTS. Second 
Edition, explaining the best Mode of employing them 
in the Analysis of Minerals. With coloured Frontis- 
piece, price 7s. 

4, Elementary Treatise on CONCHOLOGY. oe 





MEMOIRS of the DUKE de LAUZUN, 

faithfully translated from the French, and com- 
plete in 1 vol. 1\2mo. price 5s. boards, is now ready for 
delivery at Onwhyn’s, 4, Catharine-street, Strand. 





In 8vo. price 12s. bds. a New Edition of 


"THE HISTORY of the GRECIAN WAR. 
Written b ——- 
Translated by THOMAS HOBBES, of Malmsbury. 
‘To which is added, a Survey of the History. 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, 
London ; and J. Parker and R. Bliss, Oxford. 





In 12mo. price 4s. boards, 
NARRATIVE of a VOYAGE to NEW 
SOUTH WALES and VAN DIEMEN’S LAND, 
inthe ship Skelton, during the year 1820. With Ob- 
servations on the State of these Colonies, and a variety 
of Information calculated to be useful to Emigrant 


In a few Days will be published, in 2 vols. Post 8vo. 
"Tira Edition, enlarged and improved, 
"THE LITERARY CHARACTER. Illus. 

trated by the History of Men of Genius, drawa 
from their own Feelings and C>v‘essions. 
By J. DISRAELI. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Tn a few days will be published, in 2 vols. ]2mo, 
MADELINE. A Taue. By MRS. OPIE, 


Printed ‘for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown.—Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. Tales of the Heart, 4 vols. 12mo. J. 8s. bds.— 
2. New Tales, 4 vols. 12mo. 1. 8s. bds.—3. Father 
and Daughter, !2mo. 4s. 6d. bds—4. Tales of Real 
Life, in 3 vols, 18s. bds.—5 Simple Tales, 4 vols. 12mo, 
Il. 1s. bds.—6. Temper, or Domestic Scenes, 3 vols. 
ll. 1s.—7. Valentine’s Eve, 3 vols. 12mo. li. 1s.— 
8. Poems, Foolscap 8vo. 6s. bds. 





By JAMES DIXON, Commander of the Skelton. 
With an Appendix, containing Governor M‘Quarie’s 
Report regarding Van Diemen’s Land; Tables of the 
rs ar il List of Articles suitable fer Exporta- 
tion, &c. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
Lendon; and John Anderson, jun. Edinburgh. 





Pri ce 12s. half bound, comprising 20 coloured Maps, 


AN ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
By SAMUEL BUTLER, D.D. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
By the same Author, 

1. An Atlas of Modern Geography, on the same Plan, 
forming together a complete Atlas of Ancient and Mo- 
dern Geography. (Nearly ready. )—2. A Sketch of Mo- 
dern and Ancient Geography, for the use of Schools, 
in 8vo. the 4th edition, price 9s. boards.—3. Outline 
Maps of Ancient Geography, being a Selection, by Dr. 
Butler, from D’Anville’s Ancient Atlas, intended as 
Practical Exercises for the Pupil to fill up, on Drawing 
Colombier, price 10s. 6d. 


Early in February, in 2 vols. Royal 4to. with Portraits 
and Characteristic Devices from the curious Pen-and- 
ink Drawings of Bentley, as inserted in the Origi- 
nal MS. 

MEMOIRES of HIS OWN TIMES, 

(The — portion is the Last Nine Years of 

the Reign of George II.) 

By HORACE WALPOLE, EARL of ORFORD. 
From the original MSS. found in the Chest left by his 
Lordship’s Will to be opened by the first Earl of Walde- 
grave who should attain the age of ‘Twenty-one after 
the Year 1800. 

“The reader has now seen these Memoires, and 
though some who know mankind, and the various fol- 
lies, faults, and virtues that are blended in our imper- 
fect natures, may smile with me at this free relation of 
what I have seen and known; yet Iam aware that 
more will be offended at the liberty I have taken in 
painting men as they are ; and that many, from private 
connexions of party and family, will dislike meeting 
such unflattered portraits of their heroes or their rela- 
tions. Yet this, | fear, must always be the case in any 
history written impartially by an eye-witness; and 





In 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. in boards, 
EN YEARS’ EXILE: or Memoirs of 
™ that interesting period of the Life of the Baroness 
DE STAEL-HOLSTEIN, Written by Herself, during 
the years 1810, 11, 12, & 13, and now first published 
from the Original Manuscript by her Son. Translated 
from the French. 

Printed for ‘Treuttel & Wirtz, Treuttel, jun. and 
Richter, 30, Soho-square. ‘ 

“ By far the most remarkable of these pieces (pro- 
ductions of Madame de Staél, which now make their 
rst appearance,) is one which she has entitled ‘ Dix 
Années d’Exil.” It contains the history of her perse- 
cution under Bonaparte, and some of her observations 
on the countries which that ti pelled her 
to visit. Itis full of original and striking views of the 
character and policy of the extraordinary person, from 
whose hostility she suffered ;—net always very can- 
didly conceived, perhaps, or very charitably expressed ; 
—but all bearing the distinct impress of genius and sin- 
cerity.”—Edinburgh Review, No. 71. 

Of the Publishers may be had the same Work in 
rench, price 12s. in boards; and all Madame de 
Staél’s other Works. 








Price 2s. 6d. 

"THE EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, and 

LITERARY MISCELLANY, being a New Series 
of the Scots Magazine, for January 1822. 
Contents :—I. General View of the Political State 
of Europe and South America—Il. A ‘Tale of the Se- 
cret Tribunal— III. The Literary Legacy, No. I. 
The Bride of Balachon—IV. Flight of Migratory Birds, 
attracted by the Scottish Light-houses—V. Realities 
and Imaginations—VI. The Sea Spirit—VII. The Emi- 
grant’s return—VIJT. Sonnet—IX. Translation of Se- 
necn’s Quis vere Rex?—X. Phrenologos in Search of 
a Wite—XI. On Castle-building—XI1. Letter from Po- 





cond Edition, with Fr piece, and Six cul d En- 
gravings of various Shells, shewing the different Ge- 
nera and Varieties. This Work includes, under the 
head of cach Genus, the distinctive Characters, and 
the Names of all the known Species, with an Explana- 
tion of the best Method of anne oe Price 12s. 

5. The SHELL-COLLECTOW’S PILOT, orVoyager’s 
Companion, with an elegant Frontispiece, and coloured 
Plate of Insects. This little Work is peculiarly adapted 
for Voyagers in general, pointing out the Places where 
the best Shells were found on a Vo round the 
World, and during a period of Sixteen Years which 
the Author passed at Sea. Price 5s. Third Edition. 

6. TRAVELS in the INTERIOR of BRAZIL; with 
Notices on its Climate, Natural Productions, Agricul - 
ture, C e, Population, M , and Customs : 
and a particular Account of the Gold and Diamond Dis- 
tricts. Including a Voyage to the Rio de la Plate. 
Second Edition, illustrated with coloured Plates and a 








lypkhemu ay" S.B.L.S.— XIII. Nuge Canore. 
Part If. 4. The Fisherman. 5. A Fragment. 6. Morn- 
ing. 7. The Dawn of Reason— XIV. London Periodi- 
cals, No. I. Sir Richard’s Magazi XV. Jacobit 
Relics, not in Hogg’s Collection; The Farce, &c.; 
The Two Men of Colston, &c.—X VI. Recollections of 
Home. Aifecting Incident—XVII. The Kose-bad— 
XVIII. Observations on “ Remarks on the Flora Sco- 
tica of Dr. Hooker ”—XIX. Corn Laws. Renfrewshire 
Petition—XX. Address written for the Anniversary of 
Burns’ Birth-day—XXI. Elegy written on New Year’s 
Day 1822—XXII. The Thane of Fife, a Poem. B 
Ww. Teunant—XXIII. Mary Allan, a Tale—XXIV. 
Eben. Anderson’s Visit to London. Letter1l. “The 
London Coffeehouses ”—XXV. Howison’s Sketches of 
Upper Canada—XXVI. Lord Byron’s Sardanapalus, 
The Two Foscari, and Cain—XXVII. Literary Intelli- 
gence—XXVIII. Monthly Register, &c. ‘ 
Printed for Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh ; 








Map. 8vo, price 18s. boards, 


eye-wit have been generally allowed to be the 
properest historians.”"—Lord Orford’s Postscript. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





In afew days will be published, in 8ve. Volumes 
XIII. & XIV, of The 
W ORKS of the RIGHT HON. EDMUND 
BURKE: containing S hes in Westminster 

Hall on the Impeachment of Warren Hastings, Esq. ; 
together with the Keport from the Comniittee to in- 
spect the Lords’ Journals ; and an Appendix. ‘To whieh 
is prefixed an Introduction, addressed to Lord Vis- 
count Milton, by the Bishop of Rochester. 

Printed for F. C. & J. Rivington, No.3, Waterloo- 
place, Pall Mall, and 62, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

Of whom may be had, the Twelve first Volumes in 
8vo.; or Vols. 9, 10, 11, 12, to complete Sets. 
*,* Two more Volumes, which are now in prepara- 
tion, will complete the Works. ‘The Life and Letters 
arc also preparing for publication. 








Just published, price 6s. ‘ 


HE NEW EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

No. III. for Jan. 1822, to be continued Quarterly. 
Contents :—1. Davy’s Account of Ceylon—2. Bishop 
Stillingfleet on the Amusement of Clergymen—3. Prac- 
tical Economy—4. Howison’s Sketches of Upper Ca- 
nada—5, Noble’s Arabic Vocabulary—8. Russian Anec- 
dotes—7. The Crim Tartars—8. The Favourite of Na- 
ture—9. Townsend’s Arrangement of the Bible—1l0. 
Abernethy on Phrenology—11. The Salt Laws—12. The 
Portrait, a German Tragedy—13. Memoirs of a Life in 
Pennsylvania—1l4. Catholic Miracles in Germany— 
15. The Pirate—16. Musical Tuition— 17. Stewart’s 
Preliminary Dissertation—18,. Specimens of the Russian 
Pvets—19. Postscript, containing Observations on the 
Critique upon Captain Lyon’s Travels—20. List of 
Publications, Literary aud Scientific Information of 
Works in the Press and preparing for Publication. 
Printed for Waugh & Innes, Edinburgh; and G. & 
W. B. Whittaker, J. Warren, and W. Sams, Lonion. 
Of whom may be had, all the Numbers of the Edin- 
burgh Monthly Review, from its commencement in Ja- 
nuary 1819, to its conclusion in June 1821, and Nos. I. 
and IT. of the present Work. 
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London: Printed for the Proprietors, and Published 
every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary 
Gazette Office, 362, (Exeter Change) Strand ; and 
7, South Moulton Street, Oxford Street ; sold also 
by E. Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill ; 
and J. Chappell & Son, 98, Royal Exchange. 





and Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, London. 


B, BENSLEY, Printer, BoltCourt, Fleet-Street. 
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